Teachers’  strike  not  imminent,  says  faculty  union  head 


By  Rob  Maddox 

Contract  negotiations  between  the  Council 
of  Regents  (community  colleges’  bargaining 
agent)  and  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Union 
(OPSEU)  have  been  dragging,  but  that’s  to 
be  expected,  Conestoga  College  faculty 
union  president  John  Berry  said. 

“There’s  no  strike  talk,”  he  said. 


Over  the  summer,  parties  were  “meeting 
occasionally,  exchanging  demands  and  small 
talk,”  Berry  said. 

But  the  major  issues  such  as  wages  and 
upgrading  the  dental  and  health  plans  hadn’t 
been  solved. 

Berry  has  been  involved  in  negotiations  for 
17  and  this  experience  has  taught  him  that 
settlements  are  traditionally  arranged  at  the 


last  minute,  he  said. 

“Anybody  who’s  expecting  the  contract  to 
be  settled  before  September  is  just  kidding 
themselves.” 

Just  because  a settlement  hasn’t  been 
reached  by  September,  it  doesn’t  automati- 
cally translate  into  a strike.  Berry  added. 
Berry  said  a settlement  between  the  union 
and  the  Council  of  Regents  is  traditionally 


reached  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring  because 
both  sides  cannot  agree  on  demands.  “At  this 
stage  of  negotiations,  I see  no  serious  prob- 
lems,” Berry  said. 

In  1984,  college  teachers  had  a problem 
with  workload.  In  1989,  there  were  changes 
in  the  sick  leave  program. 

The  current  demands  of  the  union  represent 
nothing  new.  Berry  said. 
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Activities  kick  off  new  term 


Faculty  union  president  John  Berry. 


(Photo  by  Rob  Maddox) 


Faculty  union  president  pleased 
with  pension  plan  amendments 


By  Rob  Maddox 

A pension  plan  indexed  to  cover  inflation  and  contributed  to  by 
employees  and  employers  is  necessary  to  provide  the  best  retirement 
package  possible,  Conestoga  College  faculty  union  president  John 
Berry  said. 

Berry,  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union  (OPSEU)  local 
237  president,  said  he  wasn’t  surprised  college  president  John 
Tibbits  objected  to  planned  pension  plan  amendments  because  they 
would  cost  the  college  more  money. 

If  the  amendments  go  through,  they  would  raise  the  contribution 
rate  of  employers  and  employees  by  1.6  per  cent  to  seven  per  cent 
of  salary  and  cost  the  college  $125,000  in  1992  and  $500,000 
annually,  Tibbits  said  in  an  earlier  interview. 

Tibbits  said  although  the  approval  of  the  pension  plan  amendments 
would  result  in  “happier  employees,”  the  college  would  be  getting 
little  in  return. 

Tibbits  also  suggested  that  the  pension  amendments  should  have 
been  included  in  the  upcoming  college  faculty  contract  negotiations 
and  disliked  the  pension  plans  presented  as  a “take  it  or  leave  it” 
proposal. 

Berry  said  he  was  “interested’  ’ when  Tibbits  suggested  the  amend- 
ments be  included  in  contract  negotiations.  “I  wonder  if  Tibbits  is 
recommending  that  provincial  legislation  be  changed,  and  if  so,  it’s 
interesting,  because  the  union  has  asked  for  the  negotiation  of 
pension  plans  for  years  and  management  has  always  fought  against 

See  Pension,  page  3 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

Conestoga’s  Yabba  Dabba  Doon 
orientation  week  held  the  week  of 
Sept.  3-6  with  a Flintstones  theme. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  classes 
were  cancelled  at  12:30  p.m.  so  that 
a pond  party  could  be  held  for  all 
students  to  participate. 

The  licensed  party  included  the 
band  Saddletramps  for  musical  en- 
tertainment, a beach  volleyball 
game,  and  barbecued  “Dino  dogs” 
(hot  dogs). 

“The  only  bad  thing  about  it  is  if 
you  have  beer,  you  have  to  stay 
inside,  and  if  you  smoke,  you  have 
to  be  outside,”  said  Grace-Ann 
Koops,  a third-year  nursing  stu- 


dent. 

Thursday’s  schedule  included  a 
brontasaurus  eating  contest  in  the 
cafeteria,  a Flintstone  car  rally,  the 
Doon  Student  Association  annual 
car  rally,  and  the  orientation  pub 
w.ih  the  Skydiggers. 

On  Friday,  a scavenger  hunt  was 
scheduled  for  the  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

Throughout  the  week,  DSA  mem- 
bers wore  orientation  week  T-shirts 
so  they  could  be  readily  identified. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  comedian 
Steve  Cox  played  at  Doon’s  first 
nooner  of  the  school  year  to  a 
packed  but  quiet  audience  in  the 
cafeteria. 

One  of  the  audience’s  biggest  re- 


sponses was  when  he  talked  about 
condoms  and  practicing  safe  sex. 

He  talked  about  the  pressures  of 
buying  condoms  at  a drug  store  and 
how  condoms  spoil  a couple’s 
spontaneity. 

Cox’s  finale  consisted  of  various 
impressions  of  people  dancing  in  a 
dance  club.The  stereotypes  he  im- 
itated were  of  a “jock”,  an  “artsy” 
person,  and  an  air  guitarist. 

In  an  interview  after  the  show,  Cox 
said  he  has  been  touring  colleges, 
universities,  and  comedy  clubs,  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  plans  to 
move  to  Los  Angeles  next  J anuary 
to  advance  his  career,  and  hopes  to 
write  screenplays  as  well  as  do 
more  stand-up  comedy. 


The  high  cost  of  learning 

Paul  Careless,  first  year  accounting  student,  has  his  first  hard  lesson  in  economics.  His  text 
books  cost  $305.27.  Luckily,  he  had  his  VISA  card  with  him.  He  also  learned  about  the  tradi- 
tional lineups  outside  the  bookstore. 

(Photo  by  Lyn  McGinnis) 
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Suicide  book 
should  be  banned 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

Final 
Exit,  a 
current 
best-seller 
that  de- 
scribes the 
steps  seri- 
ously ill 
people  can 
take  to  end 
their  lives,  is  both  ethically  and 
legally  wrong. 

Derek  Humphry,  author  of 
Final  Exit,  said  he  wrote  the 
book  for  people  at  “the  end  of 
their  life.” 

How  does  Humphry  know 
when  “the  end  of  life”  will  be? 
Nobody  knows  that  for  certain. 
Someone  could  be  dying  one 
moment,  and  be  saved  by  mod- 
em medicine  the  next. 

Life  is  the  most  precious  thing 
there  is,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a 
trace  of  life,  it  should  be  held 
onto  and  treasured. 

The  term  “vegetable”  is  used 
to  describe  people  who  can’t 
move  on  their  own,  and  some 
people  think  life  as  they  know  it 
would  be  over  if  they  had  to  live 


like  that. 

But  that  is  untrue.  Paraplegics 
and  others  of  similar  disabilities 
may  not  live  like  before,  but  at 
least  they  live.  Death  should 
never  be  looked  as  an  answer  for 
anything. 

Humphry  intended  the  book  for 
the  terminally  ill,  but  who’s  to 
say  these  are  the  only  people 
who  will  use  it?  There  are  thou- 
sands of  depressed  teenagers 
who  consider  suicide  every  day, 
but  never  act  on  it  This  could  be 
what  will  make  up  their  minds. 
Humphry  defends  himself  by 
saying  the  only  way  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  is  to  acquire 
large  amounts  of  prescription 
drugs.  But  if  teenagers  can  ob- 
tain cocaine  and  marijuana,  then 
they’re  just  as  likely  to  get  the 
drugs  Humphry  suggests. 

Humphry  said  he  encourages 
doctors  to  prescribe  heavy  doses 
of  drugs  to  patients  who  want  to 
die,  even  though  it  is  illegal. 

In  an  age  when  freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  being  pushed  to  the 
limits,  if  any  book  is  to  be 
banned  it  should  be  non-fiction 
books  that  encourage  criminal 
acts,  like  Final  Exit. 
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Deal  with  minority  rights  now 


Recent  headlines  in  Canada  have  read: 

Blacks  on  Rampage  Attack  Whites  in  City  Core; 
Whites  Bum  Indian  Figure  in  Effigy,  Stone  Cars  of 
Indian  Women  and  Children;  and  Police  Accused  of 
‘Insensitivity’  in  Shooting  Deaths  of  Minorities. 
These  aren’t  headlines  from  Mississippi,  Arkansas  or 
South  Africa. 

Canada,  “true  north  strong  and  free,”  is  a nation 
whose  cultural  mosaic  has  taken  some  terrible  abuse 
lately. 

In  the  1960s,  when  American  ghettos  exploded  in 
violence  and  white  policemen  clubbed  and  shot  the 
rioters  down,  Canadians  disapproved  of  the  whole 
scene  and  proudly  asserted  such  things  would  never 
happen  in  their  fair  land. 

After  all,  Canada  is  the  country  where  thousands  of 
escaped  black  Americans  found  freedom  from  slavery 
before  the  American  Civil  War. 

But  these  ex-slaves  were  herded  into  segregated  urban 


slums  such  as  Africville  in  Halifax,  a ghetto  every  bit 
as  impoverished  and  squalid  as  New  York  City’s  Har- 
lem. 

Canada  has  a deplorable  record  of  dealing  with  mi- 
norities. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  Canada  let  in  as  few 
Jewish  refugees  from  Europe  as  possible,  despite  the 
fact  they  were  being  persecuted  and  threatened. 

The  attitude  at  the  time  was  to  keep  Canada  as  a ‘white 
man’s  nation’ — meaning  a Protestant,  northern  Euro- 
pean white  man’s  nation. 

Canada  is  a multicultural  society,  and  must  face  up  to 
its  terrible  record  of  dealing  with  minority  concerns,  if 
we  are  to  live  in  social  peace  at  all. 

If  we  don’t,  the  potential  for  more  violence,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Oka  standoff,  the  racial  rioting  in  Halifax 
and  the  recent  police  shootings  of  blacks  in  Montreal, 
is  ever  present. 

By  Nate  Hendley 


Are  fishermen 

In  Wiarton  in  June,  a justice  of  the  peace  refused  to 
try  a case  involving  a commercial  fisherman  exceeding 
his  catch  limit. 

The  justice’s  balking  was  due  to  a directive  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  to  establish  limits  to  the 
commercial  fishing  rights  of  Ontario  natives.  While 
these  discussions  are  in  progress,  no  charges  are  to  be 
laid  against  native  fishermen  who  exceed  their  com- 
mercial limit. 

The  justice  said  that  he  found  this  directive  repugnant. 
He  was  being  asked  to  accord  different  legal  treatment 
to  non-native  fishermen  than  to  natives  in  a system 
where  everyone  is  supposedly  equal  before  the  law. 
The  rationale  for  this  legal  discrimination  seems  to  lie 
in  the  provincial  government’s  determination  to  allow 
natives  to  return  to  the  practices  of  an  earlier  time. 
Yes,  there  are  treaty  rights  granting  natives  subsis- 


created  equal? 

tence  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  However,  these  rights 
apply  only  to  personal  use;  when  fish  is  sold,  natives 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other  commercial 
fishermen,  including  licensing  arrangements  and  quo- 
tas. 

For  several  years,  native  fishermen  have  disagreed 
with  this  system.  They  argue  that  commercial  fishing 
should  not  be  separated  from  their  treaty  hunting 
rights.  Non-native  fishermen  vehemently  disagree.  * 
Ultimately,  the  argument  will  be  resolved  in  th4 
courts.  It  will  be  an  important  decision,  with  constitu- 
tional ramifications  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Charter’s  equality  provisions. 

Until  that  time,  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land 
should  be  carried  out  equally,  and  without  regard  to 
ethnic  or  cultural  origin. 

By  Shawn  Giilck 


The  sign  should  read  beware  of  the  cat 


By  Stephen  Uhler 

For  once,  I would 
like  to  see  a sign  in 
front  of  a house  that 
reads  Beware  of  the 
Cat.  When  you  hear 
about  the  troubles 
people  have  with  pets, 
the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation is  usually  “that  good-1  >r  nothing’s 
dog,”  followed  by  a stream  of  colorful, 
though  unprintable,  phrases.  This  presents 
an  unbalanced  picture,  as  it  lets  cats  off  the 
hook.  Now  is  the  time  to  redress  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  fact  is,  cats  are  far  too  devious  and 
manipulative  to  be  caught  red-pawed.  They 
seem  to  exert  a mental  hold  over  their  ten- 
ant, not  owner,  as  no  cat  is  really  owned  by 
any  human.  All  acts  of  feline  terrorism  are 
cleverly  disguised  as  being  cute  and  affec- 


tionate. Only  those  alert  to  their  schemes 
can  see  through  their  deception. 

I was  fortunate  I was  raised  in  a cat-free 
house  as  I’ve  developed  an  immunity  to 
their  charms.  Lately  I’ve  been  under  siege 
at  the  home  where  I’m  boarding.  For  within 
its  walls,  lurks  not  one,  but  two  cats.  A tag 
team.  Consider  the  following  testimony  and 
be  warned. 

When  I first  enter  the  house,  anything 
brought  in,  such  as  a grocery  bag,  im- 
mediately falls  under  intense  scrutiny  by 
one  of  the  felines.  His  face  would  thrust 
deep  within  its  interior,  and  no  amount  of 
gentle  persuasion  would  discourage  his  ac- 
tivity, such  as  every  move  short  of  flinging 
him  across  the  room.  Canada  Customs 
should  show  such  thoroughness. 

Cats  display  a boldness  almost  frightening 
in  its  intensity.  All  food  is  assumed  to  be- 
long to  them,  and  they  appear  quite  annoyed 


when  I fail  to  share  their  feelings.  Push  aside 
one  cat,  and  the  other  embarks  on  a flanking 
assault,  whether  the  meal  is  edible  or  not. 
(Edible  being  a relative  term,  of  course). 
Dogs  also  do  this,  but  at  least  they  listen 
when  you  tell  them  to  buzz  off.  Sometimes 
they  even  obey.  But  cats  merely  ignore  you, 
as  if  you  were  some  simple-minded  gent 
who  doesn’t  understand  the  situation. 

I wouldn’t  mind  tl  ? cold  contempt  they 
usually  show  me  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  savage  affection.  Once, 
while  I was  talking  on  the  telephone,  one  of 
the  furry  fiends  suddenly  leapt  into  my 
arms.  Or  towards  my  throat,  depending  on 
your  viewpoint. 

My  landlord  witnessed  the  proceedings, 
and,  instead  of  helping  me  control  my  hy- 
perventilation, chuckled  and  said,  “He  usu- 
ally doesn’t  do  that.  He  must  be  getting  used 
to  you.”  Sure,  the  same  way  Mike  Tyson 
got  used  to  Razor  Ruddock. 


These  animals  are  also  masters  of  psycho- 
logical warfare.  One  time  I left  my  room  and 
passed  the  stairs  when  something  batted  my 
ear.  I whirled  around  and  stared  down  the 
throat  of  a hissing  cat.  I now  understand 
how  Indiana  Jones  felt  while  exchanging 
glances  with  a cobra. 

It  doesn’t  help  matters  that  the  litter  pan  is 
mere  feet  from  my  bedroom  door.  Hearing 
the  constant  scratch  of  claws  is  unnerving, 
especially  at  2 a.m.  after  reading  seven  is- 
sues of  the  comic  The  Vault  of  Horror.  With 
two  cats,  this  activity  is  continuous. 

Pet  lovers  tell  me  that  I have  no  claws  for 
alarm,  but  I wonder. 

It’s  a little  strange  they  keep  staring  at  the 
bathroom  door  while  I shower,  without 
moving  an  inch. 

When  I sit  on  the  living  room  couch  watch- 
ing T.V.,  they  take  turns  staring.  It’s  almost 
as  if  the  cats  are  trying  to  enter  my  mind.  Is 
this  how  it  starts? 
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School  of  Applied  Arts  to  get  new  chairperson 


By  Kim  MacLaren 

Fred  Harris,  a member  of  the  administrative  staff  at 
Dawson  College  in  Montreal  for  the  past  18  years,  is 
the  new  chair  of  applied  arts  and  technology  at  Con- 
estoga College. 

He  replaces  Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  who  now  heads  the 
college’s  new  school  of  access  and  preparatory  studies. 
For  the  past  18  years,  Harris  was  a member  of  admin- 
istrative staff  at  Dawson  College. 

^He  was  responsible  for  programs  such  as  medical, 
ingineering  and  applied  arts  and  worked  with  a student 
population  of  about  6,500. 

In  his  position  at  Conestoga,  the  programs  of  journal- 
ism, broadcasting  and  law  and  security  ‘ ‘are  new  to  me. 
Those  courses  weren’t  available  at  Dawson,”  Harris 
said.  ‘‘There  was  recreational  leadership  and  more 
variations  of  graphic  design.” 

Harris  said  he  would  like  to  see  what  programs  at 
Conestoga  are  offering  students. 

‘ ‘Once  they  leave,  arc  they  able  to  apply  what  they’ve 
learned  here?  Maybe  some  courses  in  the  programs 
need  to  be  updated.” 

Harris  said  the  role  of  chair  can  be  difficult. 

On  the  one  hand,  ‘‘the  chairperson  is  there  to  support 
the  people,  share  resources,  protect  them  from  the 
bureaucracy  and  help  solve  problems. 

But  the  chair  is  also  part  of  the  administration.  Policies 
need  to  be  carried  out.  You  are  always  caught  between 
those  two  forces,”  Harris  said. 

It  is  also  the  chair’s  job  to  ‘ ‘get  the  department  heads 


to  think  about  what  they’re  doing,”  Harris  said. 
‘‘They  strive  for  excellence;  not  just  to  be  good,  but 
to  be  very,  very  good.” 

Harris  said  a chairperson  should  constantly  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  department  heads,  such  as  ‘‘why  are  you 
doing  this?  or  why  aren’t  you  doing  this?” 

Harris  used  the  journalism  program  as  an  example, 
saying  a department  head  should  know  if  a newspaper 
editor  or  owner  ‘ ‘would  want  another  Conestoga  grad- 
uate working  for  them  or  not.” 

He  said  a department  needs  to  act  on  negative  feed- 
back to  fix  problems  in  a program. 

Important  issues  also  need  to  be  addressed  concerning 
retention  rates,  dropout  rates  and  graduations. 

‘‘If  40  students  enrolled  in  a program  and  only  15 
graduate,  there  is  a problem,”  Harris  said. 

‘‘You  can  let  it  go  and  not  rock  the  boat  or  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Seems  to  me,  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers 
to  spend  their  money  wisely.  After  all,  without  taxpay- 
ers, there  wouldn’t  be  a school.” 

Harris  was  born  and  raised  in  Montreal,  and  ‘‘from 
what  francophones  refer  to  as  a typical  WASP  (white, 
anglo-saxon,  Protestant)  background.” 

Harris  attended  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in 
1959  where  he  majored  in  history  and  economics  and 
taught  his  favorite  subject,  history,  later. 

Harris  travelled  extensively  when  he  was  younger 
because  ‘‘my  father  worked  at  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  often  I got  free  passes,”  he  said. 

He  decided  after  18  years  at  Dawson  and  becoming  a 
‘‘fixture”  that ‘‘it  was  time  for  a change,”  Harris  said. 


F'  ed  Harris,  new  chair  of  applied  arts. 
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Security  guard  Jim  Brady  issues  parking  permits. 

(Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo) 


Physical  resources  manager  Barry  Milner 
says  he  anticipates  no  parking  problems 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

Even  though  parking  in  lot  two  is 
not  fully  permitted  because  of  con- 
struction of  the  student/client  ser- 
vices building,  Doon  campus’s 
physical  resources  manager,  Barry 
Milner,  said  he  anticipates  no  prob- 
lems accommodating  students, 
staff  and  faculty  who  need  parking. 

There  are  a total  of  1,953  parking 
spaces  at  Doon  campus,  consisting 
of  1,897  permit  spaces,  19  hadicap- 
ped  spaces  and  37  metered  spaces. 
The  total  spaces  also  include 
spaces  for  daily  parking  permits 
dispensed  by  machines  on  the  light 
standards  in  lots  one  and  four. 

The  daily  parking  permits  are  only 
valid  in  the  lots  in  which  they  are 
issued. 

Until  Sept.  16,  vehicles  at  Doon 
campus  without  parking  permits, 
will  not  be  ticketed,  according  to  a 
parking  information  sheet  provided 
by  the  physical  resources  depart- 
ment. 

Parking  permits  for  199 1/1992  can 
be  purchased  at  the  security  office, 


located  inside  Door  4 in  the  main 
building,  Monday  to  Friday,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  3 
p.m.,  beginning  Aug.  19  and  end- 
ing Sept.  20. 

Sale  hours  will  be  reduced  and 
posted  after  that  date. 

Annual  and  semi-annual  permits 
are  designed  to  hang  from  a 
vehicle’s  rear-view  mirror  and 
should  be  in  place  no  later  than 
Sept.  16. 


“If  we  find  parking 
is  not  adequate,  we 
will  define  a tempo- 
rary area  for  people 
to  park  in  until  they 
start  to  car-pool.” 
-Milner 


Parking  permit  fees  include  GST 
and  are  charged  as  follows:  annual 
(Sept.  1,  1991  to  Aug.  31,  1992) 
$99.50;  semi  annual  (Jan.  1 to  June 
30  and  July  1 to  Dec.  31)  $55; 
weekly  $4;  daily  $1;  meter  $.30  per 


Tickets  will  be  issued  by  college 
security  officers  for  cars  parked 
illegally  as  well  as  for  cars  without 
valid  parking  permits. 

Parking  illegally  includes:  parking 
on  the  grass;  on  fire  routes;  on 
through-ways;  at  time-elapsed  me- 
ters; and  in  handicapped  spaces. 
Although  Conestoga  College  is 
private  property,  parking  is  gov- 
erned under  Kitchener  bylaw  73- 
53P. 

Fines  are  payable  to  the  City  of 
Kitchener,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation sheet. 

Parking  on  neighboring  streets  is 
restricted. 

“If  we  find  parking  is  not  ade- 
quate, we  will  define  a temporary 
area  for  people  to  park  in  until  they 
start  to  car  pool.” 

“Parking  has  always  been  ample 
in  the  past.  We  don’t  anticipate  a 
problem,  even  though  lot  two  is  not 
fully  accessible,”  Milner  said. 

The  speed  limit  at  the  college  is  15 
kilometres  an  hour. 

Copies  of  the  parking  regulations 
for  Doon  campus  are  available  at 
the  security  or  physical  resources 


Pension 

Continued  from  page  1 

it.” 

The  union’s  argument  has  been 
that  ‘‘pension  plans  are  a form  of 
deferred  wages”  and  should  be  ne- 
gotiable, but  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, college  management  and  the 
Council  of  Regents  have  been 
against  it,  Berry  said. 

‘ ‘Tibbits  doesn’t  want  the  amend- 
ments to  go  through  because  it’s 
going  to  cost  him  dollars  and  he 
doesn’t  think  he’s  getting  that 
much  in  return.” 

Currently,  Berry  said,  ‘‘govern- 
ments are  doing  all  they  can  to  en- 
courage people  to  save  more 
money  and  develop  their  own  pen- 
sion plans.” 

The  tax  breaks  on  registered  retire- 
ment savings  plans  (RRSPs)  are  an 
example  of  this.  It  seems  govern- 
ments want  people  to  prepare  their 
own  retirement  plans,  he  said. 


John  TibbitS  (Photo  by  Shawn  Giilck) 


hour;  and  motorcycle  $22.  office. 

Campus  Bible 
Study 

T uesdays 

12  p.m.-12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge- Waterloo  Campus 

For  more  information  call 
Phone  884-5712  or  747-2698 
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Guatemalan  student  flees  homeland  oppression 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

In  Guatemala,  to  be  involved  in 
social  change  can  be  fatal,  accord- 
ing to  a former  Guatemalan  univer- 
sity student  who  fled  her  homeland 
after  her  husband  was  killed  by  the 
country’s  secret  police. 

If  people  want  to  change  the  sys- 
tem in  Guatemala,  they  are  seen  as 
opposing  the  government,  said  Car- 
olina Auyon,  who  was  scheduled  to 
have  completed  the  English  as  a 
second  language  course  at  Water- 
loo campus  at  the  end  of  August. 
Auyon’s  husband,  Carlos  Leonel 


Carolina  Auyon,  former  student  of 
(EASL)  program. 


interview  in  Spanish. 

The  secret  police,  who  have  links 
to  the  government,  kidnap  and  mur- 
der as  a solution  to  the  “problem.” 


“A  student  is  la- 
belled a communist 
for  trying  to  better 
the  academic  level.” 


“When  you  are  involved  in  any 
type  of  politics  in  my  country,  you 
are  always  in  danger,”  she  said. 
Auyon  and  her  husband  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  University  Student  As- 
sociation for  about  three  years.  At 
the  time  of  Chuta’s  death,  they 
hadn’t  participated  in  any  activities 
for  a year  and  a half. 

The  Guatemalan  press  reported 
that  Chuta  had  been  injected  with 
drugs.  Auyon  said  she  has  no  idea 
why  the  secret  police  would  do  that. 

Fifteen  more  students  also 
“disappeared”  within  a two  month 
period  but  only  four  bodies  were 
found.  “I  imagine  they  (the  12 
other  students)  are  dead,  but  the 
bodies  have  not  showed  up.  They 
(the  secret  police)  never  say  any- 
thing. They  don  ’ t even  say  that  they 
killed  him  (Chuta).” 

Auyon  said  there  is  an  undeclared 
‘ ‘class  war’  ’ in  Guatemala  in  which 
thousands  of  people  have  been 
killed. 

“The  government  says  that  there 
are  no  problems,  but  that  is  not  true. 
There  is  a class  war  in  which  the 
poor  people  have  become  aware  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  liv- 
ing,” she  said. 

According  to  the  news  agency, 
Noticias  de  Guatemala,  the  Guate- 
malan Human  Rights  Commission 
said  there  were  165  killings  and 
eight  kidnappings  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1991.  As  well,  two  new 
mass  burial  sites  were  found  and 
eight  people  were  killed  by  army 
bombing. 

The  couple  hadn’t  been  married 
two  years  when  Chuta  was  killed. 
They  had  daughter  who  was  nine 
months  old  and  Auyon  was  preg- 
nant with  her  second  child  at  the 
time.  Auyon  said  she  was  not  afraid 
for  herself  after  her  husband’s  kill- 
ing because  it’s  not  part  of  her  per- 
sonality to  be  afraid.  “If  I die,  I 
die.” 

After  her  husband’s  death,  she 
went  to  the  Mutual  Support  Group 


Chuta,  who  was  a student  at  the 
University  of  San  Carlos,  was 
“disappeared”  (kidnapped)  by  the 
secret  police  in  September  1989, 
she  said.  His  body  was  found  two 
days  later  behind  the  university. 

Auyon,  who  studied  Latin  Ameri- 
can literature  at  San  Carlos,  and  her 
husband,  who  studied  law,  were 
members  of  a student  association 
whose  main  goal  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

“A  student  is  labelled  a commu- 
nist for  trying  to  better  the  aca- 
demic level,”  Auyon  said  in  an 


English  as  a Second  Language 

(Photo  by  Sarah  Jane  Paterson) 


The  DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


is  now  accepting  applications 
for  the  following  positions: 


PUB  MANAGER 
TREASURER 
PUB  STAFF 


Applications  are  available  at  the  DSA  Administration  Office. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 1991  12-00 

NOON. 


for  Relatives  of  the  Disappeared 
(GAM)  for  help.  This  group  repre- 
sents the  relatives  of  about  45,000 
Guatemalans  who  have  disap- 
peared in  the  last  two  decades. 

She  also  went  to  the  human  rights 
office  and  filed  a formal  complaint 
at  the  United  States  embassy.  “Just 
as  a requirement,”  she  said. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Auyon 
lived  with  her  father  and  stayed  in 
the  house,  taking  care  of  her  chil- 
dren, until  she  left  the  country  a 
year  later  in  October  1990. 


She  said  she  doesn’t  think  there  is 
much  hope  of  finding  the  people 
who  killed  her  husband.  “The  po- 
lice say  that  they  are  investigating, 
but  they  never  do  anything  or  find 
anything.” 

Auyon  said  the  decision  to  go  to 
Canada  was  made  because  of  con- 
csern  for  the  safety  of  her  two 
young  children,  Carlos  and  Laura, 
and  she  is  angry  she  was  “forced’^ 
to  emigrate.  “If  it  weren’t  for  my™ 
children,  I wouldn’t  have  left  Gua- 
temala,” she  said. 


Doon  Enviro-Coffee 
Mugs 

are  still  available 


Limited  Quantity  Available 
only  $1.50  each 
on  sale  in 

the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Supported  by  Beaver  Foods  and 
the  Doon  Student  Association 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


Welcome,  Frosh  and 
Returning, 
Conestoga  students 

MON.  2 f or  1 fish&  chips 
$4.99  all  day  Buy  one  order  of 
fish  and  chips  at  regular  price 
get  second  one  free 

TUES.  20  cent  wings  after 

4 p.m  (eat  in  only) 

WED.  1\2  price  on  selected 
items  from  O'tooles  menu 
(after  9 p.m.) 

THURS.  Conestoga  College 
students  night 
D.J  dancing  provided  from 
9 p.m  tillla.m 

Note:  Conestoga  students  receive  10% 
discount  on  all  food  items.  I.  D. 
required. 

Visit  O’Tooles  location  at 
Manitou  and  Fairway  Rd. 
Phone  893-8008 
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Dean  Robinson:  writer,  teacher,  trekker 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

The  opportunity  presented  itself 
and  he  took  it. 

That’s  what  happened  with  Dean 
Robinson,  the  new  full  time  jour- 
nalism faculty  member  who  began 
Jiis  duties  this  fall. 

B‘When  I came  to  Conestoga  ...  as 
a part  time  instructor,  I wasn’t  sure 
I would  like  it.  Formal  teaching  of 
journalism  was  a step  into  the  un- 
known, but  because  of  jobs  I’ve 
had.  I’ve  been  teaching  journalism 
for  a long  time  but  usually  in  one- 
on-one  situations,”  Robinson  said. 

Robinson  has  held  varied  jobs,  all 
connected  by  a common  thread  - - 
writing. 

Robinson  has  written  for  the  pro- 
motion department  and  as  a general 
assignment  reporter  at  the  London 
Free  Press;  for  the  Stratford  Beacon 
Herald  as  a general  assignment  re- 
porter and  sports  editor;  for  The 
Weekly  News  as  a news  editor;  and 
for  The  Rural  Voice  and  The  Vil- 
lage Squire  as  an  editor  and  freel- 
ance writer. 

He  has  worked  at  the  Stratford  Fes- 
tival in  a special  group  sales  pro- 
gram; as  a supervisor  at  the 
Stratford  Festival  in  the  develop- 
ment office;  for  the  City  of  Strat- 
ford researching  and  writing  the 
master  plan  for  parks  and  recre- 
ation; as  a reporter  and  announcer 


atCKCO-TV,CKKW-AM/CFCA- 
FM  radio  in  Kitchener;  as  a news 
director  at  CJCS-AM  in  Stratford; 
as  a part  time  instructor  at  Con- 
estoga College,  Doon  campus,  in 
the  journalism  department;  and  he 
has  researched  and  written  eight 
books. 

Aside  from  having  a keen  interest 
in  journalism,  Robinson  travels  ex- 
tensively and  enjoys  sailing  and 
photography. 

In  March  1991,  Robinson  went  to 
Nepal  and  trekked  up  Mount  Ever- 
est. On  his  way  home,  while  he  was 
in  Lukla,  Robinson  met  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary  and  his  son,  Peter. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
conquered  a mountain.  He  also  has 
trekked  Mount  Kilamanjaro,  and 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  of  altitude 
sickness. 

This  is  a disease  which  is  caused 
by  ascending  a mountain  too 
quickly.  It  can  take  various  forms, 
from  headaches,  nausea,  loss  of 
sleep  and/or  appetite  to  dizziness 
and/or  light-  headedness. 

Robinson  not  only  survived  the 
trek,  but  came  back  looking  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  to  live  a more  rugged 
and  physically  demanding  lifestyle. 
“Age  limits  what  most  of  us  can 
do.  The  older  you  get  the  more 
aware  of  this  you  are,  so  if  there  are 
some  physically  demanding  things 
you  want  to  do,  it  makes  sense  to  do 


them  before  you  reach  that  age,” 
Robinson  said. 

Hence  Robinson’s  busy  lifestyle. 
His  schedule  for  the  fall  semester 
includes  teaching  a writing  course, 
magazine  production  and  desk  top 
publishing.  He  also  plans  to  keep 
freelancing. 

“I  think  this  job  and  continuing  to 
research  and  write  will  complement 
each  other.  I am  supposedly  here  to 
make  students  better  researchers, 
writers  and  reporters,  and  because- 1 
have  to  practise  what  I preach,  I’m 
going  to  become  better  at  it.  If,  for 
example,  I am  editing  someone’s 
copy  I must  know  why  I am  doing 
it  and  how  to  do  it,  and  this  reaf- 
firms my  own  skills  and  knowl- 
edge,” Robinson  said. 

Robinson  applied  for  the  position 
in  May,  1991.  He  was  called  in  for 
an  interview  conducted  by  four 
people  and  presented  a mock  lec- 
ture to  them  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion process. 

He  learned  that  he  had  been  hired 
on  July  2. 

Robinson  has  one  lament  of  his 
activity-packed  days. 

“I  would  like  to  read  more  than  I 
do.  It’s  a time  thing.  There  just 
don’t  seem  to  be  enough  hours  in 
the  day.” 

When  Robinson  finds  the  time  to 
read,  he  enjoys  non-fiction  novels, 
mainly  biographies  and  adventure. 


New  journalism  teacher,  Dean  Robinson. 


(Photo  by  Coleen  Bellemare) 


BA  II  PLUS 

Easy-to-use  calculator  gives 
business  professionals  and 
students  access  to  powerful 
features  such  as  cash-flow 

analysis  and  advanced,  list-based 
statistics. 

• Helps  you  solve  time-value-of-money 
calculations  including  annuities, 
mortgages,  leases,  and  savings.  Also 
generates  amortization  schedules. 

— Does  cash-flow  analysis  for  up  to  24 
uneven  cash  flows  with  up  to  4-digit 
frequencies;  computes  NPV  and  IRR. 

• Gives  you  4 methods  for  calculating 
depreciation,  book  value,  and  remain- 
ing depreciable  amount. 

Includes  trigonometric  functions, 
natural  logarithms,  powers,  and 
breakeven  analysis. 

Gives  business  professionals  and  stu- 
dents access  to  powerful  features  such 
as  cash-flow  analysis  and  advanced, 
list-based  statistics. 


TI-68 
254  ways  to  succeed  in 
math,  science  and 
engineering. 

The  TI-68  from  Texas  Instruments.  With 
254  powerful  built-in  functions,  the  TI- 
68  advanced  scientific  calculator  from 
Texas  Instruments  helps  you  solve  even 
the  most  challenging  math,  science  and 
engineering  problems  fast  and  easily. 

For  instance,  the  TI-68  solves  up  to 
five  simultaneous  equations  with  real  or 
complex  coefficients,  has  powerful  for- 
mula programming  capabilities  and  40 
complex  number  functions.  There’s  also 
a last  equation  feature,  12-character  al- 
phanumeric dot-matrix  display,  a poly- 
nomial root  finder  and  one  and  two- 
variable  statistics  capability. 

Don’t  let  a few  complex  technical 
problems  slow  you  down.  For  the  value 
and  functionality,  the  TI-68  is  just  your 
speed  — fast! 


TI-34 

An  easier  way 
to  handle 
math  and  science. 


The  TI-34  calculator  form  Texas  Instru- 
ments makes  scientific  functions  easy  to 
use  during  tests  or  on  the  job  because 
we’ve  separated  function  keys  from 
number  keys  by  using  color-coding. 

These  colorful  keys  provide  very  use- 
ful math,  science  and  engineering  func- 
tions. The  TI-34  can  operate  in  three 
basic  number  systems;  hexadecimal,  oc- 
tal and  binary.  One-variable  statistics, 
fractions,  logarithms,  reciprocals  and  doz- 
ens of  other  scientific  functions  are  no 
problem  either. 

Let  our  easy-to-use  keyboard  help  you 
_ stay  in  touch  with  math  and  science. 
Choose  the  convenient  color-coded  TI- 
34  calculator  from  Texas  Instruments. 


The  TI-36X  SOLAR 
sheds  new  light  on  math, 
science  and  statistics. 

There  are  at  least  164  good  reasons  to  choose 
the  TI-36X  from  Texas  Instruments.  . . the 
164  function  scientific  calculator  that  works 
perfectly,  even  in  low  light.  We  can’t  list  them 
all.  But  we  can  tell  you  that  the  TI-36X 
SOLAR  is  easy  to  use,  especially  on  tough 
problems  in  math,  science,  computer  math 
and  statistics. 

Perform  a wealth  of  scientific  functions, 
from  common  and  natural  logarithms  to  per- 
mutations. Plus  one  and  two-variable  statis- 
tics including  linear  regression.  And  enjoy 
such  extra  advantages  as  metric/English  con- 
versions, number  base  conversions  and  ad- 
vanced fractions  capabilities.  One  more  thing. 
You  can  forget  about  batteries;  ANYLITE,M 
solar  cells  work  even  in  low  light  levels. 

Enlighten  your  calculations  with  the  TI- 
36X  SOLAR.  It  won’t  leave  you  in  the  dark 
when  you  need  fast,  accurate  answers. 


For  further  information  call  1-800-661-2007 


Texas 

Instruments 
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Two  support  programs  available  to  all  students 


By  Nate  Hendley 

Sometimes,  the  best  support  stu- 
dents can  get,  if  they’re  having  dif- 
ficulties with  school  or  their 
personal  lives,  is  from  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

There  are  two  student-based  pro- 
grams at  Conestoga,  peer  tutoring 
and  peer  helping,  designed  to  give 
support  when  it  is  needed. 

The  peer  tutor  program,  run  by  Jo- 
Anne  Morgan  of  student  services, 
hired  89  tutors  at  $7  an  hour  for  the 
1990-1991  school  year  to  assist  fel- 
low students  with  their  school- 
work. 

Tutors  must  have  a high  overall  B 
average  and  A’s  in  the  courses  they 
plan  to  tutor  in. 

As  well,  Morgan  said,  “Tutors 
must  show  standard  helper  charac- 
teristics-enjoyment  of  other  peo- 
ple and  an  ability  to  communicate 
effectively.” 

Having  difficulties  with  classes 
can  be  assigned  a peer  for  five  hours 
of  tutoring. 

Morgan  said  a peer  tutor  might  go 
over  course  material  with  a student, 
or  suggest  better  study  habits  am 
more  efficient  methods  of  note-tak- 
ing during  lectures. 

“A  peer  tutor  won’t  do  anything 
for  you.  They  do  things  with  you. 
They’re  a resource,  not  a cramming 
tool,”  Morgan  said. 

Along  with  peer  tutoring,  student 
services  at  Conestoga  offers  a peer 
helping  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1991,  peer  helping 
administrator  Valerie  Allen  helped 
supervise  the  training  of  33  new 
peer  helpers  for  the  fall. 

During  the  summer,  peer  helpers 
primarily  lead  tours  through  the 
college  and  assisted  with  presenta- 
tions in  various  departments 

for  prospective  students. 

Tony  Atkins,  a new  peer  helper 
who’s  in  second-year  law  and  secu- 
rity, said,  “Orientation  is  the  big 
thing  for  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  I’d 
enjoy  doing  speeches  to  high 
schools,  that  sort  of  thing,  if  I got 
the  chance.” 

Peer  helpers  are  paid  $6  an  hour  to 
work  two  or  three  hours  a week  at 
various  activities.  During  the 
school  year  peer  helpers  might 
make  presentations  about  the  col- 
lege at  high  schools,  lead  tours  or 
assist  special  needs  students. 

A major  focus  of  the  training  pro- 
gram for  peer  helpers  in  the  spring 
was  familiarizing  helpers  with  the 
nature  of  disabilities. 


Training  exercises  were  held  in 
May  in  which  new  peer  helpers 
simulated  disabilities  such  as  blind- 
ness or  deafness  “to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  disabled 
students”  as  Rick  Casey,  college 
special  needs  co-ordinator,  ex- 
plained. 

Students  can  volunteer  at  student 
services  to  become  peer  helpers  or 
tutors,  but  many  of  them  are  asked 
by  faculty  if  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  these  positions. 

“I  was  walking  down  the  hall  in 
April  and  saw  my  name  up  on  the 
notice  board  by  the  cafeteria,”  re- 
called new  peer  helper  Ken  Cen- 
erelli,  second-year  journalism. 

“I  went  to  the  student  services  of- 
fice and  there  were  five  students 
there  with  scheduled  appointments , 
to  be  asked  about  becoming  peer 
helpers.” 

Cenerelli  went  through  interviews 
with  the  student  services  office, 
then  was  offered  a position  by 
Allen. 

“You’re  like  an  ambassador  to  the 
college,”  Cenerelli  said,  “I’m  en- 
joying being  a peer  helper  quite  a 
bit.  I’m  really  looking  forward  to 
the  fall.” 


NOW  HIRING 
PEER  TUTORS 


SPOKE 

NEWS 

FLASH 

If  you  have  a hot 
news  tip,  get  us 
going  on  it  right 
away  by  calling 

the 

Spoke 

office 


748-5366 


QUALIFICATIONS 

*A  or  high  B in  completed  subjects 
*Enjoy  working  with  people 
^Strong  communication  skills 

BENEFITS 

*Develop  teaching  skills 
*Make  new  friends 
*Wage  of  $7.00  per  hour 

TUTORS  HAVE  SAID 

"Gained  confidence  in  myself" 
"Satisfying  seeing  the  improvement 
in  student's  marks. 

"Great  experience" 


INFORMATION  AND  APPLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  STUDENT  SERVICES  2B12 


TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS  BUS  TRIP 

Monday,  September  30th,  1991 

BLUE  JAYS  vs.  CALIFORNIA 
$18.00  per  person  includes  transportation  and  seats 

CASH  ONLY! 

Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Activites  Office  by  September 

20th,  1991 

LIMITED  SEATS  AVAILABLE 
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Purple  plague  called  a threat  to  Ontario’s  wetlands 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Strife  has  broken  loose  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus,  and  people  are  see- 
ing purple  over  it. 

Purple  loosestrife,  a plant  native  to  Europe, 
is  growing  on  the  banks  of  a pond  at  the 
campus,  and  that  may  be  bad  news  for  all 
concerned. 

Purple  loosestrife  is  a wetland  plant,  first 
introduced  into  North  America  in  the  early 
1800s  as  a garden  flower. 

Growing  as  tall  as  two  metres  in  height,  it  is 
identified  by  its  vivid  purple  color  and  spiked 
flowers.  It  flowers  from  late  June  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Bob  Gray,  a Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 


ecologist,  said  that  loosestrife  is  sometimes 
compared  to  the  zebra  mussel,  which  is  be- 
coming a major  problem  in  Ontario  lakes. 


It  can  survive  uprooting, 
cutting,  chemical  spray- 
ing, burning,  and 
drowning. 


“Once  it  becomes  established  in  an  area,  it’s 
going  to  be  difficult  to  control,”  Gray  said. 
Loosestrife  poses  a serious  threat  to  wetlands. 
An  individual  plant  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce as  many  as  2.7  million  seeds  a season. 
It  has  no  natural  predators  in  North  America, 


and  its  tenacity  has  made  it  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. It  can  survive  uprooting,  cutting,  chem- 
ical spraying,  burning  and  drowning,  he  said. 
As  loosestrife  spreads,  it  crowds  out  native 
wetland  plant  species,  such  as  bulrushes  and 
cat  tails,  disrupting  the  food  chain  for  dab- 
bling ducks  such  as  mallards  and  aquatic 
mammals  such  as  muskrats. 

Both  are  found  at  the  Doon  campus  pond,  as 
well  as  transient  Canada  geese,  and  a variety 
of  amphibians  and  invertebrates.  Loosestrife 
does  not  provide  food  for  any  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  animal,  although  white-tailed 
deer  may  browse  on  it. 

Its  dense  clumps  hinder  nesting  of  ducks  and 
other  birds,  but  red-winged  blackbirds  have 
nested  successfully  in  it.  Loosestrife  also  has 


direct  impact  on  wetlands  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  dense  clumps  provide  a base  for 
sediment  to  collect  on.  This  speeds  the  pro- 
cess of  island  forming,  and  contributes  to  the 
gradual  filling  of  wetlands. 

Second,  loosestrife  prevents  wind  from  cir- 
culating the  water  in  wetlands,  depleting  it  of 
oxygen  and  killing  invertebrates  such  as 
snails,  which  arc  an  important  link  in  the  food 
chain. 

Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  staff  and 
American  groups  have  been  studying  three  of 
the  plant’s  European  predators,  a worm  and 
two  species  of  beetles.  If  the  studies  indicate 
the  insects  can  be  safely  introduced  to  North 
America,  they  may  serve  as  a form  of  biolog- 
ical control  on  the  loosestrife. 


Purple  loosestrife  said  to  be  no  danger  to  Doon  campus  ponds 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

The  purple  loosestrife  growing  in 
the  pond  by  the  main  cafeteria  of 
the  Doon  campus  is  not  a threat  to 
the  life  of  the  pond,  according  to 
David  Putt,  director  of  physical  re- 
sources at  Conestoga  College. 

Of  the  three  ponds  at  Conestoga 
the  largest  is  located  near  the  golf 
course,  the  second  is  located  neat 
the  cafeteria  and  the  third  is  beside 
parking  lot  five. 

They  are  important  to  the  college 
as  a landscape  feature  and  should 
be  left  as  natural  as  the  bush.  Putt 
said.  The  ponds  also  act  as  holding 
areas  for  storm  water. 

When  the  pond  by  the  cafeteria 
gets  too  full,  the  water  is  pumped 
into  the  largest  pond,  where  it  either 


TheDSA 

is  accepting  applications 
for  the  following  posi- 
tions for  the  1991-92 
school  year. 


percolates  through  the  ground  or 
evaporates. 

“There’s  very  little  maintenance 
involved  with  the  ponds.  We  trim 
the  edges  and  the  bushes,  and  un- 
less we  have  a problem,  the  pond 
just  sits  there  and  looks  good,  but  if 
it  gets  sick,  we  fix  it,”  Putt  said. 

“If  the  purple 
loosestrife  got  out 
of  hand,  we’d  cut  it 
down.” 

“Approximately  eight  to  nine 
years  ago,  there  was  a weed  and 
algae  problem.  It  started  to  choke 
the  pond,  so  we  cut  down  the  weeds 
and  treated  the  algae.” 


“You  want  to  keep  a pond  as  clear 
as  you  can,  because  if  you  have  a 
lot  of  surface  weeds,  mosquitoes 
tend  to  breed  there.” 

Some  of  the  purple  loosestrife  was 
cut  when  the  grounds  crew  cleared 
some  bulrushes  out  of  the  pond,  but 
the  other  vegetation  does  not  seem 
to  be  suffering  much  because  of  the 
loosestrife,  Putt  said. 

Also,  the  purple  loosestrife  is  not  a 
problem  for  the  geese  and  ducks 
that  visit  the  ponds.  He  said  the 
pond  is  too  small  to  sustain  any- 
thing other  than  a couple  of  musk- 
rats and  a few  thousand  frogs. 
“We’ve  never  had  a resident  duck 
or  goose  population.  The  pond  is 
fairly  open  and  ducks  and  geese 
won’t  stay  in  that  area  because  it 
doesn’t  have  the  right  kind  of 


Entertainment 
Staff 

Position  involves 
assisting  the  Entertainment 
manager  with  set  up , 
take  down  of  entertainment 
equipment  and  staging. 

• Applications  available  at  the 
DSA  AdministrationOffice. 

• For  more  information  call 
748-5131. 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 

GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCOFIOLIC  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 

R.R.#33 

Cambridge 

653-7909 


rushes  for  ducks  to  nest  in,  and  it’s 
not  physically  big  enough,”  Putt 
said. 

“We  have  red-winged  blackbirds 
and  the  occasional  chickadee  but 
that’s  about  it.” 

d like  to  see  some  data  that 
would  say  the  purple  loosestrife  is 
going  to  take  over  that  pond.” 

“If  I saw  a purple  flower  growing 


up  through  the  middle  of  the  pond, 
we’d  get  out  a little  rubber  boat  and 
pull  it  out  by  the  roots,”  Putt  said. 
“If  the  purple  loosestrife  got  out  of 
hand,  we’d  cut  it  down.” 

“It  can  only  propogate  by  the  root 
for  so  long  and  then  it  will  get  fed 
up  and  kill  itself,”  he  said. 

“We’  11  keep  an  eye  on  it  but  it’ s not 
a big  panic  situation.” 


{DAPPER  DUNDEE’S 

" Dandy  Duds  and  Dungarees" 


RECYCLED  CLOTHING 
* STUDENT  PRICES 

(10%  DISCOUNT  WITH  STUDENT  CARD) 

-SUMMER  STOCK  STILL 
AVAILABLE 

DAILY  IN-STORE  SPECIALS  - 
- QUALITY  LABELS 
- FALL  STOCK  ARRIVING  DAILY 
REGULAR  PRICES  .50  TO  $25.00 

JEANS  AS  LOW  AS  $4.50 
JEANS-  VINTAGE  LEVI  $12.00 
T-SHIRTS  AS  LOW  AS  $2.50 
BLOUSES  AS  LOW  AS  $2.50 
SHIRTS  AS  LOW  AS  $2.50 
SWEATS  AS  LOW  AS  2.50 
SWEATERS  AS  LOW  AS  $7.00 
JACKETS  AS  LOW  AS  $7.00 
LEATHERS  INDIVIDUALY  PRICED 
COATS  - FALL  AND  WINTER,  $5.00  - $25.00 

VINTAGE  & TRENDY  - 
FUNKY 

ONE  OF  A KIND  ITEMS 

EXCITING  BARGAINS 
EVERY  DAY 


HOURS: 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
10:00  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m. 

Friday,  10:00  a.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  9:30  a.m.  - 3:00  pmy_ 

107  Manitou  Dr.,  #10 
Kitchener 

(Corner  Manitou  & Bleams  Rd.) 


uoaefA  jau*°B 
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Recreation  centre  manager:  from  broombali  to  budgets 


By  Matthew  Saddington 

Bob  Neath  may  not  be  the  tallest 
man  on  campus,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
biggest  people  at  the  recreation  cen- 
tre. 

Neath  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation  cen- 
tre, a job  that  keeps  him  busy  all 
year  round. 

“I  wear  a couple  of  hats  here,” 
Neath  said.  “I  oversee  the  total  of  all 
the  athletic  programs,  including 
varsity  and  intramural,  as  well  as 
overseeing  the  . . . students  (who) 
participate  in  them.” 


Oversees  the  total 
of  all  the  athletic 
programs,  including 
varsity  and  intramu- 
ral. 


The  administrative  part  of  Neath’s 
job  takes  up  most  of  his  time. 

Neath  has  overall  control  of  the 
recreation  centre  budget,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  sure  that  the 
budget  is  balanced  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent departments  within  the  recre- 
ation centre  have  the  right  amount 
of  money. 

Neath  must  also  ensure  that  the 
goals  of  the  recreation  centre  are 
being  met,  that  the  targets  set  by  the 
staff  are  being  met  and  that  work  is 
being  delegated  responsibly,  he 
said. 

“I  have  to  make  sure  that  not  only 
one  person  is  doing  all  the  work,” 
Neath  said.  “It  is  important  that 


staff  are  working  in  their  own  areas 
of  expertise  and  not  doing  things 
that  they  don’t  understand.” 

Neath  also  signs  all  the  contracts 
for  group  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
recreation  centre. 

“I  deal  directly  with  the  surround- 
ing community  in  my  job.  If  there  is 
a group  that  wants  to  rent  the  gym- 
nasium to  play  volleyball  on  a Mon- 
day night,  then  it  is  up  to  me  to  make 
sure  that  the  gym  is  available  for 
them,  or  if  not  Monday,  some  time 
during  the  week,”  Neath  said. 
Neath  must  also  decide  what  the 
athletic  charges  and  fees  will  be  at 


the  recreation  centre  for  the  upcom- 
ing year. 

“I  recommend  what  the  increase  in 
the  fees  should  be,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  one.  And  I determine  what  the 
rental  fees  for  equipment  and  facil- 
ities will  be.” 

Neath,  however,  is  also  an  integral 
part  of  many  committees  at  the  col- 
lege. 

“I  like  dealing  with  the  committees 
because  I like  to  give  the  school 
something  back,”  said  Neath.  “For 
many  years  now  I have  been  the 
chairperson  of  the  convocation 
committee.  I,  along  with  the  other 


EXPERIENCE  THE  BOD’S 
BECOME  A MEMBER  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


First  meeting  to  takejplace  Thursday, 
September  19, 1991  at 4:00 
location  to  be  announced 

GET  INVOLVED! 

For  more  information  contact  Anita  Arnold, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  INTERNAL, 
in  the  DSA  Office,  or  call  748-5131 


members  of  the  committee,  arrange 
where  the  ceremonies  will  take 
place  and  what  format  the  ceremo- 
nies will  take.” 

He  is  also  chairperson  of  the  safety 
committee,  a member  of  the  em- 
ployee social  committee  (which  de- 
cides what  social  events,  such  as  the 
Christmas  party,  the  staff  will 
have),  a member  of  the  college’s 
United  Way  committee,  a member 
of  the  women’s  safety  audit  com- 
mittee, and  a member  of  the  college 
social  service  development  and  ap- 
praisal committee. 

"Ideally,  I would  like 
to  see  them  carry  on 
with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  recration 
centre. " - Neath 


Neath  has  been  manager  of  the  rec- 
reation centre  since  1982.  Over  the 
last  nine  years,  he  said,  the  biggest 
changes  he  has  seen  have  come  in 
the  form  of  the  paid  parking  pro- 
gram, the  ban  on  smoking,  the  fact 
that  many  programs  run  throughout 
the  summer. 

Although  there  will  be  no  construc- 
tion at  the  recretion  centre  this  year, 
Neath  is  hopeful  that  phase  two  of 
the  recreation  centre’s  development 
plan  will  soon  come  into  effect. 

“1  ieally,  I would  like  to  see  them 
carry  on  with  the  construction  of  the 
recreation  centre,”  Neath  said. 

He  can  visualize  many  im- 


provements, including  a conces- 
sion stand  by  the  three  softball  dia- 
monds, a licensed  lounge  area 
where  patrons  of  the  centre  can 
relax,  the  gymnasium  floor  being 
replaced,  resurfacing  of  the  tennis 
courts,  a field  house  by  the  tennis 
courts  and  soccer  fields  so  players 
have  somewhere  to  change  without 
having  to  go  into  the  recreation  cen- 
tre and  better  lighting  on  the  front 
of  the  centre  so  that  it  is  more  visi- 
ble from  Homer  Watson  Boule- 


vard. 

These  things  are  still  in  planning, 
according  to  Neath,  and  he  sees  no 
chance  of  implementing  them  until 
at  least  the  spring  of  1992. 

Neath  is  also  actively  involved 
with  the  intramural  teams  at  the  col- 
lege. He  plays  broombali  every 
year  and  enjoys  getting  out  and 
showing  people  that  staff  can  also 
play  on  the  teams. 

“I  have  visisted  well  over  20  col- 
leges and  far  and  away  we  have  the 
finest  sports  facilities.  It  makes  me 
proud  to  work  here  and  I think  that 
students  who  don’t  make  use  of  the 
facilities  are  only  cheating  them- 
selves. Students  should  take  advan- 
tage of  total  student  life,”  he  said. 


DYE  WITNESS 
CRIMINAL 
IDENTIFIER 

Non-violent  means  of 
defense  from  attack. 

For  more  product 
information  or  to  become  a 
distributor  call: 

(519)  893-9561 __ 


Pub  Patrons 

As  Conestoga  College  is  a smoke 
free  environment,  the  Doon  Student 
Association  will  be  enforcing  the  no 
smoking  policy  at  all  on  campus 
pub  nights.  We  are  appealing  to 
those  of  you  who  attend  pubs  for 
your  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
ensuring  smoking  does  not  take 
place. 


KITCHENER  TRANSIT 
PASSES  ON  SALE 

Tuesday,  September  10th,  1991 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  1991 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
location  by  door  #3 

COST  OF  A 4-MONTH  TRANSIT  PASS 
$147.00,  PLUS  $4.00  FOR  PHOTO  I.D. 

CASH  ONLY 
Student  Card  # Required 

FOR  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  ONLY 
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Cheap  Thrills 

Fun  Oo  A Student  Budget 


Oktoberfest! 


By  Angela  Macleod 

Oktoberfest  is  a "festival  of  Ger- 
man remembrance  during  the 
Thanksgiving  Harvest,"  says  Bill 
Stewart  of  the  Oktoberfest  head  of- 
fice. There  are  over  50  different 
events  happening  throughout 
Kitchener-Waterloo  during  the  one 
week  festival,  such  as  a televised 
Thanksgiving  Parade,  marching 
bands  flown  straight  in  from  Ger- 
many, performances  by  clowns  and 
jugglers,  and  the  most  unususal 
bow-and-arrow  competition 
around. 

From  October  11  to  October  19, 
you  can  get  together  with  friends 
and  family,  relax  and  enjoy  the  Ger- 
man heritage  that  has  made  K-W  so 
well-known.  The  Oktoberfest  cele- 
bration is  the  largest  Bavarian  festi- 
val in  North  America,  second 
largest  in  the  world  next  to  the  one 
held  every  year  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. 

"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hold- 
ing these  festivities  in  Kitchener  for 
the  past  21  years,"  says  Stewart, 
"and  feel  proud  to  have  Kitchener 
known  as  the  Oktoberfest  oudet  of 
North  America." 

The  actual  celebrations  are  held  in 
various  halls  throughout  the  K-W 
area.  For  example,  The  Concordia 


Club  at  429  Ottawa  S,  puts  up  a 
gigantic  tent  where  all  the  bands 
play,  The  Transylvania  Club  at  16 
Andrew  Street  in  Kitchener,  The 
Schwabin  Club  at  1668  King  E,  and 
The  Nights  of  Columbus  in 
Maryhill  arc  just  a few  to  mention. 
The  reason  Oktoberfest’s  success 
in  K-W  is  due  mosdy  to  the  large 
German  community  in  the  area.  Just 
walking  in  the  downtown  area,  you 
will  notice  the  Glockenspiel  puppet 
theatre  mounted  on  the  side  of  the 
Canada  Trust  building  at  King  and 
Benton  streets,  and  brightly  colored 
German  flags  on  all  the  street  posts. 
Part  of  the  celebration  is  the  way 
that  you  dress.  Hats  with  feathers 
in  the  brim,  and  suspenders  holding 
up  brightly  colored  lederhosen  with 
socks  to  match  is  the  traditional 
garb  worn.  The  Oktoberfest  souve- 
nir shop  is  where  you  can  purchase 
all  sorts  paraphenalia  from  buttons 
to  beer  mugs,  postcards  to  earrings. 
Also  purchased  at  the  shop  is  the 
tickets  for  the  various  clubs,  which 
are  $6  if  you  buy  them  mid-week, 
and  $7  to  $8  on  the  weekends. 
Oktoberfest  is  a unique  experience 
for  anyone  who  is  new  to  the  area, 
or  just  never  bothered  to  go  before. 
Clubs  in-and-around  the  area  wel- 
come anyone  who  is  willing  to  have 
fun  and  enjoy  the  German  Fiesta. 


Dining  out  in  hometown 
style  won’t  cost  the  farm 


By  M.L.  Skornyak 

If  you’re  tired  of  feeling  the  eco- 
nomic pinch,  here  are  a few  area 
restaurants  where  good  food  and 
reasonable  prices  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

Angie’s  Kitchen,  serving  area 
residents  since  1962,offersdiners 
an  array  of  homestyle  cooking  in- 
cluding home-made  breads, 
soups  and  pastries. 

With  two  locations,  47  Erb  St. 
W.  in  Waterloo  and  85  Erb  St.  W. 
in  St.  Agatha,  Angie’s  Kitchen 
features  a daily  breakfast  special 
for  $1.99  and  a heaping 
homestyle  breakfast  for  $3.99. 
Lunch  and  dinner  specials, 
which  run  from  $4  to  $10,  include 
enormous  platters  of  beef  ribs, 
liver  and  onions,  and  pork  schnit- 
zel and  sauerkraut.  Angie’s  also 
has  daily  specials  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Both  restaurants  are  open  6:30 
a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
7:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
and  7:30  a.m.  to  2:30  a.m.  in  Wa- 
terloo Sunday.  In  St.  Agatha, 
Angie’s  is  closed  on  Monday. 
Just  30  minutes  from  Kitchener, 


near  the  Elmira  Highway  86  cut- 
off to  Listowel,  is  the  Crossroads 
Restaurant.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  Mennonite  horse  and  buggy 
country,  Crossroads  features  an 
array  of  Mennonite  homestyle 
cooking. 

Locals  say  Crossroads  has  the 
best  breakfast  and  dinner  buffets 
in  die  region.  Fresh  baked  breads 
still  warm  and  dripping  with 
home-made  jam,  thick  cuts  of 
juicy  prime  rib  and  sinfully  deli- 
cious pastries,  are  just  a small  part 
of  the  feast  that  awaits. 

The  Saturday  breakfast  buffet  at 
$4.95  per  person,  and  the  hot  din- 
ner buffets  and  the  Sunday 
brunch  for  $9.95,  are  probably 
o e of  the  best  bargains  you’ll 
End.  Crossroads,  open  Monday 
to  Saturday  from  7 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 
and  Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  is  not  licensed  and  doesn’t 
accept  credit  cards. 

The  Harmony  Lunch,  located  at 
90  King  St.  N.  in  Waterloo,  is  a 
K-  W tradition.  Many  locals  say 
the  Harmony’s  burgers  are  the 
best  - and  have  been  for  61  years. 
At  $2.75  a burger,  you  can  have 
your  choice  of  mounds  of  raw  or 


fried  onions.  Harmony  Lunch  is 
open  6 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday,  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Saturday 
and  closed  Sunday.  It’s  been  said 
that  people  come  from  all  around 
to  get  a taste  of  tradition. 

Those  who  know  say  that  for  the 
best  fish  and  chip  dinner  around, 
try  the  Rockway  Restaurant.  Lo- 
cated at  1472  King  St.  E.  in  Kitch- 
ener, the  Rockway  isopen  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  daily. 

The  restaurant  also  features  rea- 
sonably priced  hot  roast  beef  or 
chicken  sandwiches,  seafood 
platters,  and  home-made  soups 
and  pies. 

Whistler’s  Home  Burgers,  lo- 
cated at  150  Wissler  Rd.  in  Wa- 
terloo, features  fresh  cut  fries,  the 
biggest  onion  rings  you’ve  ever 
seen,  and  a hamburger  that  could 
feed  two  people. 

Whistler’s,  where  two  people 
can  dine  for  under  $15,  is  open  7 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Saturday  and  is 
closed  Sunday. 

For  years  diners  have  savored  the 
reasonably  priced  homestyle 
cooking  at  these  establishments. 
Now  you  can  too! 


Live  blues/jazz  emerges  in 


1AI  ‘Ultimate’  in 
* v co-ed  sports 


By  Ryan  Hovlnga 

If  some  hip  cat  told  you  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  was  a cool  blues  and  jazz 
town  three  years  ago,  he’d  be  jivin’ 
you.  The  town  was  dead,  man. 

But  today,  live  blues/jazz  enter- 
tainment has  blossomed  at  several 
clubs  in  our  area.  The  musicians, 
mostly  locals,  are  hot! 

Live  jazz  in  the  city  dates  back 
about  a decade.  "The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (in  Waterloo)  used  to  have 
jazz  every  Sunday  night,"  says  Don 
McDougall,  drummer  of  the  Top 
Pocket  Jazz  Quartet.  "The  idea 
started  off  slowly  but  it  got  to  be 
quite  big.  If  you  didn’t  get  in  by  8 
o’clock,  you  couldn’t  get  a seat." 
Live  jazz  at  the  Duke  was  featured 
for  six  years,  until  the  L.L.B.O. 
forced  the  restaurant  to  stop  it. 
McDougall  explains  "the  Duke  was 
selling  more  alcohol  than  food  on 
those  nights.  Since  the  Duke  was 
licensed  as  a restaurant,  that  was  a 
no-no,  according  to  the  liquor  laws 
at  the  time." 

After  a lull  in  the  live  blues/jazz 
scene  , Glen  Smith  opened  up  Pop 
The  Gator,  billed  as  "Canada’s 
Blues  Hotspot." 

"The  Gator  was  the  start  [of  the  live 
blues/jazz  resurgence],"  says 
McDougall. 

"It  made  [the  music]  new  to  the 
people  in  the  area.  In  the  same  way 
that  jazz  came  from  the  blues,  peo- 
ple would  start  off  listening  to  the 
blues  and  then  graduate  to  other 
styles,  like  jazz." 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  audience  are 
curious,"  says  Leo  Valvassori,  bass 
player  for  Mel  Brown  and  the 


Mel  Brown  (left)  and  Leo  Valvassori  (right)  jazz  up  their  usual  Monday  night  set  ayhh®o^r^fnRH°°^ga 


Homewreckers.  "Blues  people  are 
enthusiastic  and  more  knowledge- 
able. They  like  to  hear  the  music. 
They’re  also  slightly  fanatic." 

McDougall  agrees  with 
Valvassori,  saying  that  when  he 
performs  "there  is  a good  core  of 
listeners  who  come  out  but  the  ma- 
jority are  curious  first-timers. 
Which  is  okay,  because  those  curi- 
ous listeners  will  become  educated 
listeners." 

So  why  have  people  in  the  K-W 


area  suddenly  taken  an  interest  in 
this  music?  For  one  thing,  it’s 
afforable.  It  costs  a mere  loonie  to 
see  the  Homewreckers  at  the  Gator 
on  Wednesday  night,  $2  to  see  Top 
Pocket  at  the  Coyote  Bar  on  Sunday 
night,  and  both  bands  play  at  the 
Circus  Room  (also  owned  by 
Smith)  Monday  and  Tuesday  re- 
spectively, with  no  cover  charge. 

"Nobody  has  a problem  paying 
$2,"  says  McDougall.  "It’s  cheap 
entertainment,  but  it’ s quality  enter- 


tainment. 

"With  the  economy  taking  a dip,” 
says  Valvassori,  "it’ll  appeal  to  the 
lower-class.  Blues  is  human  music. 
It  goes  through  better  live.  A lot  of 
people  are  disenchanted  with  video 
and  that  style  of  music." 

As  for  blues  and  jazz  artists  in  the 
area,  McDougall  says  the  number 
has  increased,  but  not  by  much. 
"It’s  still  mostly  the  same  guys 
doing  it.  But  now  it’s  cool  to  be 
doing  it." 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

For  the  First  time  the  "Ultimate" 
Co-ed  Football  League  will  be  of- 
fered as  a college  intramural  sport. 
And  not  just  any  football  - Frisbee 
football. 

The  league  has  been  in  existence  in 
and  around  Toronto  for  about  10 
years  and  this  past  July  the  world 
championships  were  in  Toronto. 
This  non-contact  sport  is  played  on 
a soccer  field  by  seven  players.  The 
game  is  played  in  two  24-minute 
halfs  and  ends  after  the  first  team 
reaches  21  points. 

A point  is  scored  after  the  Frisbee 
is  caught  in  the  endzone  by  the  of- 
fensive team. 

Overtime  occurs  when  a 20  to  20 
score  is  reached  and  the  winner  is 
declared  after  a two  goal  margin  is 
reached  or  after  one  team  reaches 
25  points. 

Barb  McCauley,  the  college’s  co- 
ordinator for  intramural  sports,  says 
this  will  make  for  a very  fast  game. 
She  also  added  that  the  games  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  soccer  field 
beside  the  tennis  courts. 

There  is  a minimum  of  seven  play- 
ers needed  for  each  team  but  there 
is  no  maximum  limit.  The  sign  up 
date  is  Tuesday  Sept.  3 until  Tues- 
day Sept.  10  from  11:30  to  1:30  in 
the  Doon  Campus  Cafeteria.  Each 
team  must  post  a $35.00  bond- 
The  team  must  also  have  a 
representitive  to  attend  a meeting 
on  Wednesday  Sept.  1 1 at  5 p.m.  in 
the  Recreation  Centre’s  upper 
lounge.  You  must  bring  your  bond 
and  team  list  to  the  meeting. 
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Exotic  crafts  - great  gifts! 


Shopping  for  bargains  at  a SELFHELP  craft  store  in  Kitchener. 

photo  by  Helen  de  Gourville 


By  Helen  de  Gourville 

Holiday  shopping  doesn’t  have  to 
be  expensive.  It  can  have  meaning 
for  both  giver  and  receiver,  be  af- 
fordable on  a student  budget,  and  be 
fun! 

Make  your  own  gifts,  shop  the  sec- 
ond-hand stores,  visit  the  factory 
outlets  or  discover  the  exotic  and 
inexpensive  SELFHELP  Craft 
stores! 

Here  you  can  find  crafts  from 
around  the  world,  previously  avail- 
able only  to  the  well-travelled. 

The  stores,  part  of  a job-creation 
program  run  by  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (a  non-profit  orga- 
nization), feature  crafts  from  25 
countries  of  the  developing  world. 
Purchases  are  made  directly  from 
the  producers  in  those  countries. 
Here  there  is  something  for  every- 
one on  your  holiday  gift  list. 

Linder  $5: 

Curio  baskets,  as  well  as  bread  and 
fruit  baskets.  In  this  range,  brass 
napkin  rings,  greeting  cards  with 
designs  of  silkscreen,  wheatstraw, 
artwork  and  hand-embroidery, 
miniature  ceramic  animals  and 
some  jewellry. 


$5-$10: 

Make  your  own  crafts  using  vine 
wreaths  from  the  Philippines.  From 
Indonesia  there  are  very  intricately 
woven  baskets,  onyx  paperweights 
from  Pakistan,  wooden  jewellry 
from  India  and  the  Phillipines  with 
animal  engravings,  el  paco  silver 
jewellry  from  Mexico,  intricate 
brass  earrings  and  necklaces  from 
Kenya. 

The  "best  selling  items  at  Christ- 
mas are  brass  rings  and  brass  candle 
holders"  said  Lynn  Bergsma 
Friesen,  manager  of  the  Kitchener 
store  at  50  Kent  Ave.  The  larger 
straw  and  bamboo  planters  are  also 
practical  gifts  in  this  range. 

Coffee  drinkers  can  choose 
Bridgehead  coffee  from  Nicaragua, 
Africa,  Tanzania  or  Sri  Lanka.  The 
environment-  and  health-conscious 
can  also  find  unbleached  filters. 
$10  to  $20: 

There  are  cotton  mats  from  India, 
large  straw  or  bamboo  planters, 
bathroom  accessories,  brass  bells 
and  wooden  animal  carvings  from 
Kenya,  straw  or  bamboo  magazine 
racks  and  onyx  bookends.  S mall  na- 
tivity scenes  from  El  Salvador  and 
others  from  the  West  Bank,  Taiwan 


and  Peru  adorn  the  Christmas 
shelves. 

Enthusiasts  of  trinket  boxes  will 
find  a good  selection  of  the  popular 
Shesham  wood-engraved  boxes  as 
well  as  letterholders,  carved  and  in- 
laid with  brass,  wooden  desk  orga- 
nizers and  pen  holders. 

Cat  lovers  will  like  the  colorful 
wooden  cats  with  whimsical  ex- 
pressions from  Indonesia.  Heavy 
onyx  bookends  and  intricate  wood 
carvings  from  the  Middle  East’s 
West  Bank  are  practical  as  well  as 
decorative. 

For  a brother  or  sister,  why  not  a 
tiny  Kenyan  soapstone  carving  in 
the  shape  of  a box.  When  the  cover 
is  pulled  back  a snake  peeks  out  of 
the  opening  in  the  box.  The  older 
teenager  may  like  the  miniature 
chess  set  also  of  Kenyan  soapstone, 
or  soapstone  boxes  from  India  in- 
laid with  shell  and  stone. 

$20-$50: 

Wooden  Kenyan  carvings  or  deco- 
rative masks  from  Indonesia  may 
please  Mom  and  Dad.  Some  of 
these  masks  portray  characters 
from  popular  Indonesian  plays. 
Others  are  expressions  of  artistic 
carvings  from  natives  of  Africa  and 


South  America. 

For  the  music  lover  there  is  a col- 
lection of  unique  instruments  from 
Indonesia  such  as  the  angklung  - a 
great  gift  for  kids! 

Ceramic  elephants,  plant  holders 
or  vases  can  be  practical  as  well  as 
decorative. 

The  volunteer  staff  is  friendly,  but 
may  not  have  all  the  answers.  Be 
warned  - there  are  only  a few  of 
each  item  and  when  they’re  gone, 


that’s  it! 

The  New  Hamburg  store  at  65  Her- 
itage Drive  is  the  national  ware- 
house and  has  a wider  selection  of 
goods  than  the  other  stores.  Here 
you  may  also  find  a small  selection 
of  local  inuit  craft.  The  Cambridge 
Store  is  located  at  652  King  St.  E. 
and  the  Elmira  store  is  at  2 Samuel 
St.  A store  is  being  planned  for  the 
Guelph  area,  according  to  Friesen, 
but  details  are  sketchy. 

good  fun 


Going  out  to  movies  is  still  a good  buy: 


By  R.  Culbertson 

You  can  sit  in  the  comfort  of  your  home  and  watch  a movie 
on  television.  Or  you  can  rent  a video  for  as  little  as  two 
dollars.  So  why  go  out  to  see  a movie? 

For  some  it’s  the  chance  to  escape  from  reality. 

Television  offers  escapism,  but  often,  while  watching,  you 
think  to  yourself,  "Gee,  I should  really  do  some  laundry,  or 
last  week’s  dishes." 

Household  chores  are  seldom  thought  of  while  sitting  in  a 
large,  darkened  room  with  300  strangers.  Nor  while  watching 
a film  at  a movie  theatre. 

"People  go  out  to  the  movies  for  cultural  participation,"  said 
Janet  Wanabaker,  spokesperson  at  the  Princess  Cinema  in 
Waterloo.  "Talking  about  a film  you’ve  seen  has  taken  on  a 
cult  status,"  she  said.  "Also,  there’s  just  something  about 
seeing  a film  on  a big  screen.  It’s  something  that’s  still  fun 
and  cheaper  than  anything  else." 

At  the  Princess  Cinema,  this  is  especially  true  for  students. 
The  Princess  Cinema,  at  6 Princess  Street  West,  offers  stu- 
dents a one-year  membership  for  five  dollars.  A student 
membership  card  allows  a discount  of  $2  at  the  box  office  all 


year  long.  Student  I.D.  is  necessary  when  purchasing  a mem- 
bership. 

Herbal  tea,  fruit  juice  and  coffee  are  on  the  refreshment  list 
at  the  Princess  at  reasonable  prices.  A film  guide,  available 
throughout  the  region,  is  published  six  times  a year.  Or  join 
the  mailing  list,  and  for  five  dollars,  (plus  GST)  have  it 
delivered  to  your  door. 

On  Saturday  nights,  beginning  around  1 1 p.m. , the  Princess 
runs  cult,  science-fiction,  and  concert  films  for  students. 
With  its  artsy  and  eclectic  atmosphere,  wide  assortment  of 
films,  and  reasonable  ticket  prices  for  students,  the  Princess 
Cinema  is  certainly  worth  a visit. 

Nearby  parking  lots  offer  free  parking  after  5 p.m.  For  film 
information,  call  885-2950. 

Another  reason  people  go  to  watch  movies  is  the  social 
experience. 

"People  are  social  animals,"  explains  Jerry  Bulger,  vice- 
president  of  publicity  and  promotions  for  Cineplex  Odeon. 
"Why  do  people  still  go  out  to  restaurants  when  they  can  cook 
a meal  at  home,  or  go  out  to  a bar  for  a beer  when  they  can 
drink  at  home?"  he  said  in  a telephone  interview. 

Even  though  it’s  more  convenient  to  rent  a film,  it  loses 


something  in  the  translation  to  the  small  screen. 

"Films  are  made  and  produced  for  the  big  screen,"  said 
Gillian  Howard,  public  relations  director  for  Famous  Players. 
"There’s  also  the  social  experience  of  sharing  a film  with  an 
audience  that  you  lose  watching  it  on  television." 

Kitchener  film-goer  Lou  Mavros,  says  sharing  the  experi- 
ence is  why  he  enjoys  going  out  to  a movie. " 

It’s  the  communal  sense  of  sharing  it  with  someone...  you 
can’t  take  a date  to  go  see  a video. "On  Tuesdays  at  most 
Kitchener-Waterloo  movie  theatres,  ticket  prices  are  between 
three  and  four  dollars. 

However  the  Frederick  Mall  Cinema  in  Kitchener  has  re- 
duced its  everyday  admission  to  four  dollars.  Tuesdays  are  at 
real  bargain  at  two  dollars!  ^ 

For  film  information,  call  576-9670.Even  at  the  full-price  of 
six  to  eight  dollars,  going  out  to  see  a movie  is  still  a good 
buy. 

You  get  out  of  the  house  and  escape  from  everyday  worries. 
You  share  a cultural  experience  that  you  won’t  find  sitting  at 
home  alone. 

And  best  of  all  the  costs  are  minimal  when  compared  to  other 
activities  like  painting  your  dog  or  under-water  backgammon. 
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Dance  Dance  Dance ! 

By  Katherine  Galbraith 

Feeling  tied  down  because  your  wallet  is  too  thin  to  take  you  to  the  dance? 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  surrounding  areas  offers  places  for  everyone  to 
cut  loose. 

The  K-W  region  offers  a variety  of  popular  bars  and  dance  clubs,  includ- 
ing The  Twist,  Don  Cherry’s  Grapevine,  O’Toole’s,  The  Coronet,  Lulu’s, 
Stages  and  the  Forum.  Cover  charges  for  these  clubs  range  from  free  to 
approximently  $7.50.  Some  of  these  bars  open  their  doors  to  the  under  18 
crowd  once  or  twice  a week. 

The  Coronet  is  a regular  bar  during  the  week  but  on  Sundays  it  becomes 
a teen  dance  club.  Admission  for  this  is  $5.00,  it  includes  pop  and  pizza. 
At  the  Twist,  "We  try  to  offer  something  for  everyone,"  said  Gary  Stewart, 
manager  and  part  owner,  "Friday  nights  we  hold  dances  for  kids  under  the 
legal  drinking  age." 

Managers  of  other  popular  bars,  such  as  Stages,  Lulu’s  and  the  Forum 
were  unavailable  for  comment. 

Don  Cherry’s  Grapevine  plays  a variety  of  music  and  offers  a wide 
selection  of  food.  A person  has  to  be  19  or  older  to  be  served,  but  anyone 
can  go  eat.  There  is  no  cover  charge  and  drinks  range  from  $3  to  $3.65, 
said  Heather  Niven,  a bartender  and  food  server  there. 

Dave  S wanston,  manager  of  O’Toole’s  on  Hespler  Rd.  in  the  Galt  area  of 
Cambridge  said  "We  don’t  have  much  room  for  dancing,  but  we  have  live 
entertainment  every  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  and  we  are  open  1 1 
a.m.  to  one  p.m.  every  day  of  the  week." 
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Enjoy  old-fashioned  family  fun  at  fall  fairs 


By  Olga  Schinkle 

Fall  fairs,  filled  with  rides,  games-of- 
.chance,  ringing  bells  and  whistles,  charge  the 
air  with  excitement. 

The  fall  fair  dates  back  to  the  pioneer  days. 
It  is  a tradition  that  has  flourished  and  grown 
in  popularity  since. 

Not  all  fairs  have  midways,  but  each  has 
something  unique  and  fun  to  explore. 

The  Stratford  fall  fair  is  presenting  a lip  sync 
Air  Band  for  entertainment.  Their  demo 
derby,  always  a big  crowd  pleaser,  will  have 
competitors  from  all  over  Southwestern  On- 
tario to  compete  on  Sunday  only.  Demolition 
dare-devils  are  safety-strapped  in  their  cars. 
With  engines  roaring,  the  tension  mounts  as 
they  start  the  race  crashing  and  slamming  into 
each  other. 

For  many,  it  will  be  a chance  to  fill  up  on 
candy  floss,  candy  apples,  sausages  loaded 
with  fried  onions  and  some  of  the  best  com- 
on-the-cob  Ontario  farms  have  to  offer. 


Various  tug-of-war  and  horseshoe  pitching 
competitions  will  be  held.  Antique,  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  exhibits  will  be  shown. 
Horses  of  different  weights  will  be  judged  by 
their  size  and  uniformity.  "The  Clydesdale  is 
one  of  our  biggest  and  heaviest  horses,"  Brian 
Gropp,  manager  of  the  fairgrounds  said.  "It’s 
quite  impressive  to  see  a team  of  six  Clydes- 
dales, at  3000  pounds  each,  standing  eight 
feet  tall,  pulling  a show  wagon,"  he  added. 
Gropp  says  Stratford’s  fair  is  celebrating  150 
years  this  September  and  hopes  crowds  are  as 
large  this  year  as  last  year’s  estimated 
95,000. 

"As  farms  are  becoming  more  and  more 
extinct,  people  want  to  retrace  their  heritage 
and  become  active  participants  in  the  rural 
theme. 

"People  want  to  know  where  their  food  is 
coming  from.  Instead  of  taking  a quantum 
leap  into  the  food  box,"  he  chuckles  heartily, 
"they  are  taking  a second  look  and  asking 
what  is  in  this  food.  Thev  like  to  come  here 


and  see  what  grain  looks  [like]  and  point  to 
the  livestock  and  say,  ’that’s  where  our  steak 
comes  from’." 

Last  year,  over  3,000  people  came  to  the 
Wellesly  Apple,  Butter  and  Cheese  festival 
just  for  breakfast  and  consumed  700  pounds 
of  sausage,  30  gallons  .if  syrup  and  35  gallons 
of  apple  sauce.  Another  45,000  came  to 
enjoy  a smorgasbord  of  home-style  cooking. 

German  and  Dutch  farm  cooking  draws  peo- 
ple from  miles  around.  A smorgasbord  of 
pigtails,  spare-ribs,  roast  beef,  sauerkraut, 
salads  along  with  apple  fritters,  one  of  their 
biggest  sellers,  will  be  offered. 

Also,  you  can  buy  stained  glass,  country 
crafts,  ceramics,  home-  woven  mats,  knitting 
and  wood  works. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  held  at 
the  CNE  coliseum  in  Toronto  will  be  the  last 
chance  this  year  for  urban  to  meet  rural.  This 
fair  is  the  largest  agricultural  fall  fair  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  All  events,  exhibits,  and 
livestock  will  be  under  one  roof.  A horse 


show  will  feature  international  top  riders 
competing  for  the  Grand  Prix  Rolex  world 
cup.There  will  be  square  dancing,  fiddling, 
sheep  shearing  competitions  and  the  Loblaws 
super  dog  race.  Representatives  from  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  be  there  to  an- 
swer any  questions  on  food  production. 

Whether  you  want  to  satisfy  a hearty  appetite 
or  enjoy  a community-based  tradition,  a fall 
fair  promises  to  enchant  your  for  years  to 
come. 

Sept.  19  to  22  - Stratford  fall  fair  - admission 
adult  $3  on  Sunday  $4  - students  $2  on  Sun- 
day $3 

Sept.  13  to  15  - New  Hamburg  fall  fair  - 
admission  at  gate 

Sept.  28  - Wellesly  Apple  Butter  and  Cheese 
festival  - free  admission 

Nov.  5 to  16  - Royal  Agricultural  Fall  Fair 
in  Toronto  - adults  $8  - students  $5  - horse 
show  tickets  extra 

For  any  further  information  call  your  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Recreate  on 

By  Sandy  Bannikoff 

You  can  swim  in  a lake,  go  for  a hike  or  have  a lazy 
picnic  for  two  loonies  and  a quarter. 

This  is  available  at  any  one  of  13  conservation  areas 
in  the  Grand  River  Valley.  These  conservation  areas 
are  looked  after  and  run  by  the  Grand  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority  (GRCA). 

There  are  two  conservation  areas  located  in  the  Kitch- 
ener- Waterloo  area.  Kiwanis  Par.,  has  .8  hectare  of 
man-made  lake  in  Waterloo.  The  Laurel  Creek  Con- 
servation Area  and  Nature  Center  are  located  near  the 
end  of  Northfield  Drive  in  Waterloo. 

A seasonal  walk-in  pass  is  available  for  students  at 
S 1 8.25  and  lets  you  walk  into  any  conservation  area  all 
year.  A seasonal  vehicle  pass  is  available  for  $64.25. 
"We  don’t  try  to  sell  anyone  any  of  these  passes,"  said 
Charlene  Wrainch,  information  officer  for  the  GRCA, 
"but  if  someone  with  three  kids  is  going  to  go  three  or 
four  times  a week  all  season,  we’d  probably  point  out 
the  vehicle  pass." 

The  conservation  areas  close  on  October  15.  They 
aren’t  open  for  cross-country  skiing  or  snowshoeing  in 
the  winter  anymore,  says  Wranich,  because  the  GRCA 
no  longer  has  the  staff  to  take  care  of  the  trails  year 


GRCA  trails 

round. 


However,  the  Kitchener  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, has  51  kilometers  of  trails  open  in  the  winter. 
Kitcheners  trails  go  throughout  the  city  from  Country 
Hills  to  Forest  Heights,  to  Stanley  Park. 

"The  trails  are  very  popular  for  cross-country  skiers  in 
the  winter,"  says  Peter  Wetherup,  Kitchener  Parks 
Planner.  The  trails  are  stone  dust  and  can’t  be  cleared 
in  ttie  winter  so  people  go  skiing,  said  Wetherup. 
Although  they  are  used  for  cross-country  skiing,  "all 
of  our  trails  are  designed  primarily  with  the  pedestrian 
in  mind,”  said  Wetherup. 

Wetherup  said  that  Kitchener  Parks  and  Recreation 
has  tried  to  develop  a loop  system  so  people  can  go  for 
a walk  and  end  up  where  they  started  without  having  to 
double  back.  They  only  started  this  recently,  though, 
so  the  only  place  you’d  find  this,  Wetherup  said,  is  in 
the  relatively  new  Forest  Heights  area. 

Since  most  of  the  trails  don’t  loop  back,  often  hikers 
have  to  go  along  a roadway  to  finish  their  walk. 

"If  you  want  a walk  in  the  woods,  go  on  the  Stanley 
Park  trail,"  said  Wetherup,  "but  the  Chicopee  trail 
would  be  the  most  physically  challenging." 

Maps  of  local  trails  are  available  at  the  Kitchener  Parks 
and  Recreation  office,  located  in  Kitchener  City  Hall. 


Enjoy  hiking  and  other  outdoor  fun  at  the  Laurel  Creek  nature 
centre  in  Waterloo  (shown  above).  Photo  by  Sandy  Banikoff 


Sports 
participation 
offerings  up 

By  Ken  Cenerelli 

Meeting  new  people  and  making 
new  friends  is  as  easy  as  signing  up 
for  an  intramural  sport. 

Conestoga  College  offers  a wide 
range  of  sports  including  slo-  pitch, 
volleyball,  hockey  and  indoor  soc- 
cer. Leagues  can  be  co-ed  or  men  or 
women  only. 

"It  gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  classmates  and  people  in 
other  programs,”  said  Barb 
McCauley,  Intramural  Co-  ordin- 
ator. 

Participation  has  grown  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Some  of  the  more 
popular  sports  are  co-ed  three  pitch 
and  co-ed  volleyball.  Popular 
amongst  the  men  are  contact 
hockey  and  ball  hockey. 

Team  sports  for  women  have  lost 
appeal  lately,  but,  according  to 
McCauley,  women  are  the  majority 
of  participants  in  co-ed  sports. 


Low  cost  fantasy  gaming  roles  on 


By  C.  Edward  Stewart 

For  as  little  as  $10,  you  can  enter  a world  where 
dragons  fly  or  spaceships  roar  and  carve  out  an 
empire  for  yourself.  Where  can  you  find  this? 
Through  fantasy  gaming. 

Unlike  many  inexpensive  forms  of  entertain- 
ment, there  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  age  to 
engage  in  fantasy  gaming.  The  only  real  re- 
quirement is  imagination. 

Fantasy  gaming  involves  a game  master  who 
describes  the  setting  and  results  of  players’  ac- 
tions, and  one  or  more  players.  Both  players  and 
game  master  roll  various  types  of  dice  to  decide 
the  outcome  of  everything  from  swinging  a 
sword  to  swinging  on  a vine. 

There  is  no  set  location  for  these  games.  A 
location  is  usually  chosen  by  the  group.  Time  is 
also  varied.  An  adventure  can  take  anywhere 
from  two  hours  to  two  months  to  play  out.  The 
depth  of  involvement  depends  on  the  players. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  fantasy  gaming  is 
finding  a game.  Players  are  everywhere,  but  a 
game  master  is  a rare  find. 

Brad  Smith,  a first  year  journalism  student,  runs 
games  and  knows  others  who  do  as  well.  Smith 
has  been  playing  for  1 1 years  and  has  experience 
in  several  systems.  "We  are  always  looking  for 
new  players,"  he  said.  Smith  can  be  reached 
through  the  Spoke  office. 


Most  activities  have  a dark  side,  but  fantasy 
gaming  has  acquired  a reputation  for  evil  that  is 
unwarranted.  Fantasy  gaming  is  more  intense 
than  many  other  dice-based  games,  but  it  also 
provides  a form  of  entertainment  which  can  be 
enjoyed  for  very  little  expense. 

"It  relaxes  me,"  Matt  Sheridan  said  about  gam- 
ing. His  view  is  echoed  by  other  gamers,  who 
use  gaming  to  relax,  work  out  frustration,  and 
generally  have  a good  time. 

Many  studies  have  been  done  on  the  subject  of 
fantasy  gaming. 

"The  one  bit  of  research  I saw  done  by  some- 
body who  was  neither  a role-player  or  somebody 
who  disliked  role-playing  games  found  that,  on 
average,  the  only  significant  difference  between 
gamers  and  non-gamers  is  that  gamers  tend  to  be 
a bit  more  imaginative;  they  tend  to,  on  the 
whole,  like  telling  stories  more. 

That  was  the  only  significant  difference  be- 
tween them.  Everything  else  seemed  to  be  about 
the  same,"  said  James  Nicoll,  veteran  gamer  and 
owner  of  Imperiums  To  Order,  a Kitchener  fan- 
tasy gaming  supplies  store.  "Which  isn’t  to  say 
there  aren’t  wing-nut  gamers.  But  pretty  much 
any  hobby  is  going  to  have  serious  wing-  nuts 
associated  with  it  if  it’s  large  enough,"  Nicoll 
said.  And  gaming  is  a large  hobby. 

Over  two  million  gamers  are  currently  active  in 
North  America  and  Nicoll  says  that  the  number 


is  still  growing. 

Equipment  for  gaming  (books,  dice,  miniatures, 
etc.)  can  be  purchased  in  many  game  stores.  The 
foremost  Kitchener  store  is  Imperiums  To 
Order,  103  Queen  St.  S.,  Kitchener,  owned  by 
James  Nicoll.  His  store  specializes  in  fantasy 
gaming  paraphenalia  and  anything  you  need  will 
probably  be  there.  Nicoll  also  buys  and  sells 
used  equipment. 

Though  gaming  is  a popular  pastime,  it  still 
bears  the  stigma  of  back-room  meetings  where 
gamers  light  candles  and  perform  strange  rituals. 
Not  one  gamer  interviewed  said  that  he  had 
sacrificed  a virgin  to  pagan  gods.  Most  found 
the  thought  of  any  so-called  deviant  behaviour 
to  be  laughable. 

"It’s  not  real.  I get  in  trouble  when  I play  but  I 
can  tell  the  difference  [between  game  and  real- 
ity]. You  don’t  go  out  and  blow  up  a town  just 
because  you  can  when  you  play,"  Sheridan  said. 
Gamers  are,  though,  intense.  If  you  get  a few 
together,  they’ll  trade  tales  of  adventures  for 
hours  on  end,  regaling  you  with  hair-raising 
escapes  and  mighty  battles. 

Listening  to  gamers  talk,  you  can  see  how 
someone  who  had  no  experience  in  gaming 
could  get  the  wrong  impression,  but  it’s  all  in 
fun. 

If  affordable  adventures  are  your  goal,  fantasy 
gaming  can  fit  the  bill. 
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Museums,  not  just  things  of  the  past 


By  Duane  Paradis 

Interested  in  making  your  own  beer?  Attending  an 
antique  car  show?  Or  seeing  a black  powder  gun  dis- 
play? 

There  are  many  museums  and  historical  sites  in  the 
area.  The  Joseph  Schneider  Haus  in  Kitchener,  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum,  the  Brubacher  House  Museum 
in  Waterloo,  and  Woodside  National  Historic  Site  in 
Kitchener  are  just  a few  of  them. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  historical  sites  in  the  area, 
though,  is  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads,  a reconstruction 
of  a 1914  village  and  visitors  can  tour  it  10  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  daily. 

At  Doon  you  can  watch  blacksmiths  at  work  in  the 
village  smithy,  climb  aboard  an  old  team  locamotive, 
and  see  how  farming  was  done  in  earlier  this  century. 
Doon  also  holds  special  events  year  round,  such  as 
antique  car  shows,  black  powder  gun  displays,  Canada 
Day  firework  shows,  and  seasonal  celebrations  such  as 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners.  "Visiting  Doon 
is  a bit  like  stepping  back  in  time,"  MacNaughton  said, 
"and  offers  a great  opportunity  to  see  first-hand  what 
life  was  like  in  Ontario  (80  years  ago)." 

Museums  don’t  neccessarily  have  to  involve  local  or 
Canadian  history. 


The  Seagram  museum  is  a converted  barrel  warehouse 
at  57  Erb  St.  W.  in  Waterloo.  Exhibits  range  from 
histories  of  wine  and  spirits  making,  to  examples  of  old 
spirits  distillation  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  displays,  the  museum  features  a gift 
shop,  an  L.C.B.O.  stocked  only  with  Seagram  prod- 
ucts, and  a restaurant  called  Spirits. 

The  Seagram  Museum  is  open  Tuesday  to  Saturday ' 
from  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  on 
Sundays.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Archive  of  games  is  another  unique  attraction. 
The  Archive  is  located  in  B.  C.  Matthews  Hall  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  and  is  the  only  museum  in  the 
world  wholly  devoted  to  the  science  and  theory  behind 
games  and  game  playing. 

Visitors  can  try  some  of  the  games  hands-on  and 
examine  the  museum’s  fascinating  exhibits. 

The  Archives  is  open  on  Monday  and  Friday  from  2 
p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  but  only  until  October  31.  Like  the 
Seagrams  Museum,  the  admission  is  free. 

Museums  are  open  to  people  of  all  ages,  from  toddlers 
to  senior  citizens.  And  because  they’re  inexpensive, 
you  can  take  your  family  to  one  for  a lot  less  than  you’d 
pay  to  take  them  to  a movie. 

So  if  you  ever  have  the  time  and  nothing  to  do,  go  see 
a museum;  It  can  be  educational  as  well  as  fun. 


Explore  history  and  expand  your  horizons  at  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  museums. 

Photo  by  Duane  Paradis 


tLo?hebpast  Escape  - T oronto  Islands 


By  M.L.  Skornyak 

Take  a step  back  in  time,  retrace 
the  steps  of  a fallen  war  hero,  and 
see  how  Canada’s  history  was 
shaped. 

In  the  village  of  Queenston,  lo- 
cated two  hours  south  of  Kitchener 
on  the  Niagara  Parkway,  proudly 
stands  the  monument  of  General  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  Canada’s  hero  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

For  the  cost  of  a tank  of  gas,  you 
can  get  a taste  of  Canadian  history, 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  fall  colors. 
•Visit  a historical  museum -restau- 
rant, that  promises  tales  of  an  ad- 
venture you  won’t  forget,  and  see 
the  battlefield,  where  it  all  hap- 
pened. 

The  40  metre  statue,  which  was 
erected  in  1854  to  commemorate 
Brock’s  brave  feats,  is  nestled  on  a 
ridge  overlooking  the  spectacular 
Niagara  escarpment. 

The  former  administrator  and 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Upper 
Canada,  died  charging  up  the  slip- 
pery heights  on  a gloomy  October 
morning,  leading  his  troops  into 
battle  against  the  Americans  at  the 
Batde  of  Queenston  Heights. 

Brock  beleived  that  whoever  dom- 
inated the  heights  controlled  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Niagara  River,  an 
important  portage  point  to  Lake 
Erie.With  his  blazing  scarlet  coat 
and  sword  in  hand.  Brock  rallied  his 
men  for  his  final  attack  against  the 
Americans.  He  was  an  easy  target 
with  a wounded  hand.  But  leaders 
in  Brock’s  army  were  supposed  to 
lead.  And  making  a final  valiant 
dash,  Brock  was  cut  down  by  an 
enemy  bullet. 

With  his  last  breath,  Brock 
yelled"SURGITE!",  the  latin  word 
for  ’push  on’,  urging  his  men  to 
battle  forward  to  victory. 

But  Brock’s  courageous  spirit,  as 
the  first  Canadian  war  hero,  lives 
on... just  waiting  to  be  recaptured  by 
you!  


By  G.  Boronka 

Tall  trees  embracing  the  colors  of  autumn  and 
quiet  lush  trails  in  the  park  are  yours  to  enjoy  at 
the  foot  of  Canada’s  true  capital,  Toronto.  And 
here’s  the  catch,  the  beaches  are  safe  for  your 
exploring. 

This  revelation  provides  an  chance  to  experi- 
ence one  of  Toronto’s  best-kept  secrets  first 
hand. 

Although  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for  swim- 
ming, your  outing  will  still  be  a great  opportunity 
to  take  a stroll  on  the  beach  while  taking  in  the 
breathtaking  beauty  of  the  island  and  enjoying 
your  day  in  the  park. 

Finding  your  way  into  Toronto  is  no  problem, 
the  401  will  takes  you  right  into  the  city  and  the 
Queen  Elizebeth  Way  brings  you  directly  to  the 
waterfront,  all  for  the  price  of  a tank  of  gas. 

You  will  find  ample  parking  on  the  waterfront 


where  a full  day’s  stay  will  only  cost  you  $3. 
The  short  1 5 minute  walk  through  the  harbourfr- 
ont  area  brings  you  to  the  ferry  dock  and  you  will 
almost  be  on  your  way.  But  don’t  Unger  too  long, 
save  the  wide  variety  of  attractions  that  the  wa- 
terfront area  offers  for  your  return  from  the  park. 
There  are  three  islands  to  choose  from,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  expore  the  sights  and 
smells  of  Hanlan’s  Point.  A student  rate  of  $ 1 .50 
will  carry  you  to  your  destination  and  the  15 
minute  ride  on  the  water,  with  its  magnifacent 
view  of  Toronto  is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 
Hanlans  Point  offers  a wide  variety  of  entertain- 
ment features  but  be  prepared  to  be  actively 
involved  in  the  fun.  Play  a game  of  tennis,  throw 
around  a baseball  or  kick  around  a soccer  ball  on 
the  many  open  fields  that  cover  the  island. 

If  you  desire  a more  solitary  outing,  stroll  the 
abundant  beaches,  each  with  its  own  unique  fea- 
tures or  hop  on  a bike  and  expore  the  many 


original  trails  that  wind  through  the  park. 

Once  you  have  exhausted  yourself  and  are  ready 
to  return,  take  time  to  enjoy  the  exciting  city  of 
Toronto. 

A short  distance  from  the  dock  are  some  very 
inexpensive  and  fun  restaurants.  For  a few 
bucks,  you  can  enjoy  heaping  mounds  of  deli- 
cious spaghetti  at  The  Old  Spaghetti  Factory  or 
the  Organ  Grinder  which  are  located  a stones- 
throw  away  from  each  other. 

If  you  would  rather  relax  with  a cocktail,  The 
Scotland  Yard  offers  its  patrons  a quaint,  old 
English-style  pub.  Or  for  something  a little  dif- 
ferent - Brandy’s,  with  its  antique  grand  piano 
which  soothes  its  patrons  with  its  relaxing,  laid- 
back  atmosphere. 

Take  a chance  and  explore  the  waterfront  on 
your  own.  Toronto  has  so  many  different  forms 
of  entertainment  that  you  would  be  hard-  pressed 
to  not  find  one  you  like. 


Outdoorwilderness  adventure 


By  Sandy  Bannikoff 


Imagine  floating  down  a river. 
The  bright  leaves  reflect  off  the 
water.  You  dip  your  paddle,  and 
move  lazily  down  the  river  toward 
a red,  fall  sunset. 

For  just  $20  a year,  you  can  join 
the  Waterloo-Wellington  Canoe 
Club  (WWCC).  This  fall,  members 
will  be  canoeing  on  the  Rankin, 
Gibson  and  McDonald  Rivers. 
There  will  also  be  a white  water 
training  weekend  at  Palmer  Rapids. 
Paul  Johnston,  in  charge  of  mem- 
bership for  WWCC,  said  that  "the 
club  is  run  by  the  members"  and 
they  decide  on  canoe  trips,  biking 
and  other  outings. 

The  club  has  monthly  meetings 
sponsored  by  Kitchener  Parks  and 
Recreation  in  the  winter.  At  these 
meetings,  members  discuss  future 
outings  and  leach  new  members, 
map  reading  and  how  to  read  a com- 
pass. 

Each  spring,  experienced  canoe- 


Canoeists enjoy  a leisurely  paddle  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area. 


ists  teach  new  members  the  funda- 
mentals of  canoeing.  Johnston  said 
the  spring  training  is  fun  because 
old  and  new  members  get  the 
chanse  to  meet. 

Members  don’t  have  to  go  on 
every  outing.  In  fact,  said  John- 


Photo by  M.  L.  Skornyak 

ston,  they  can  be  very  selective 
about  their  trips.  Even  if  a member 
only  goes  on  three  outings  a year,  it 
is  still  well  worth  the  $20  they  paid 
for  a membership,  Johnston  said. 
Members  without  canoes  can  rent 
them  from  local  retailers. 


Intramurals 

Tuesday  October  15  to  Monday 
October  21. 

Co-ed  Volleyball  League  begins 
Wed  Oct  30. 

Co-ed  Broomball  League  begins 
Thurs  Oct  24. 

Men’sXWomen’s  Ball  Hockey 
League  begins  Tues  Oct  29. 
Monday  January  6 to  Monday  Jan- 
uary 13. 

Co-ed  Basketball  League  begins 
Tues  Jan  21. 

Co-ed  Volleyball  League  begins 
Wed  Jan  15. 

a)  Competitive  b)  Recreational 
Women’s  Ringette  League  begins 
FriJan  17. 

Co-ed  broomball  League  begins 
Mon  Jan  20. 

* Monday  February  1 7 to  Monday 
February  24. 

Men’s  Basketball  League  begins 
Thurs  Feb  27. 

Co-ed  Indoor  Soccer  League  be- 
gins Wed  Feb  26. 

Men’s  Ball  Hockey  League  Be- 
gins Thurs  Feb  27. 
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Creative  ‘Touches 


This  special  four-page 
supplement  was 
prepared  by  the 
Semester  3 Journalism 
students. 


K-W  baker  flourishes 
in  wedding  business 


Jirina  Kepka  displays  some  of  her  wedding  cake  creations. 


By  Leanne  Okum 

When  a customer  walks  into 
Jirina’s  All  Occasion  Bakery,  they 
are  not  only  greeted  by  the  deli- 
cious smell  of  freshly  baked 
cakes,  but  Jirina  Kepka’s  warm- 
hearted smile. 

Kepka,  41,  is  the  sole  propri- 
etor of  Jirina’s  Bakery  and  has 
been  baking  and  decorating  cakes 
for  more  than  two  years. 

It  all  started  when  she  went 
into  the  bakery  business  with 
other  partners.  The  Czechoslova- 
kian native  had  no  experience  in 
making  or  decorating  cakes  and 
her  English  was  not  very  good  at 
the  time,  but  nonetheless,  she 
jumped  at  the  chance  for  a career. 

“I  first  learned  how  to  decorate 
by  looking  at  books  and  using  my 
eyes,”  said  Kepka,  remembering 
how  she  taught  herself  at  home, 
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only  to  get  better  and  better. 

She  soon  strayed  away  from 
the  partnership  and  decided  to 
open  her  own  business. 

When  Kepka  started  out  in 
1989,  business  wasn’t  steady  so 
she  decided  to  take  a course  at 
McCall’s  School  of  Cake  Design 
in  Toronto.  She  received  her  di- 
ploma, making  her  a master  cake 
decorator  in  only  two  weeks. 

She  has  lived  in  Canada  with 
her  husband,  Steve,  for  eight 
years.  They  have  a teenage  son 
named  Milan. 

“Business  is  satisfying,”  she 
said. 

As  more  people  realized  that 
her  store  offered  cheaper,  competi 
tive  prices,  her  clientele  increased. 

“I  don’t  have  any  problems,” 
Kepka  said  when  asked  if  the  re- 
cession has  hurt  business. 

She  notes  that  the  demand  for 
birthday  cakes  is  up  100  per  cent 
this  year  but  she  still  prides  her- 
self on  being  a “wedding  cake 
specialist.” 

When  a customer  comes  into 
her  store  at  196  Victoria  St.  N.  in 
Kitchener,  they  are  greeted  with  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  and  a lady 
with  a bubbly  personality.  Kepka 
will  ask  the  size  and  what  kind  of 
cake  that  you  like,  how  many  peo- 
ple it  will  serve,  and  in  the  case  of 
wedding  cakes,  if  you  would  like 
a real  or  artificial  one. 

“This  year,  more  couples  are 
buying  real  cakes.  They  usually 
spend  the  same  amount  of  money 
on  a dummy  cake  so  they  buy  the 
real  thing.” 

Brides  and  grooms-to-be 
should  visit  Jirina’s  before  even 
deciding  on  a cake.  Her  store  is 


filled  with  replicas  of  cakes  that 
she  can  make  and  decorate  in  the 
latest  styles  and  trends. 

If  their  minds  are  set  on  the  tra- 
ditional white,  tiered  cake  with 
bride  and  groom  dolls  on  top,  then 
they  can  order  it.  If  they  would 
rather  have  one  that  looks  and 
tastes  different,  they  can  choose 
from  soft,  marble,  chocolate  or 
other  tasty  confections  unheard  of 
in  the  past. 

The  wedding  cake  tradition  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  medi- 
eval England.  The  sweetness  of 
the  cake  was  to  bestow  happiness 
for  the  newly  married  couple,  and 
the  ingredients  used  to  make  it 
stood  for  the  hope  of  abundance 
and  fertility. 

Eventually,  cakes  were  frosted 
together  and  the  design  became  a 
more  elegant,  tiered  production. 
Today,  the  cake  is  still  the  deli- 
cious finishing  touch  to  a wed- 
ding. 

At  Jirina’s,  one  can  choose  tra- 
ditional two-  or  three-tiered  cakes 
•with  dramatic  frosting  and/or 
flowers,  or  cakes  with  an  abun- 
dant five  or  six  tiers  complete 
with  a working  fountain  and  steps 
for  a little  miniature  wedding 
party  to  stand  on. 

“A  three-tiered  cake  is  approxi- 
mately $125  and  a fountain  cake 
is  approximately  $420,”  Kepka 
said. 

She  considers  her  prices  very 
reasonable  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
competitors  sell  their  cakes  for 
twice  the  amount  of  hers.  She  also 
pointed  out  that  a fountain  cake  is 
valued  at  $800  at  other  bakeries. 
Kepka  has  three  fountain  cakes  on 
order  so  far  this  year. 


“Busy  times  are  different  every 
year,”  she  said.  ‘This  June  and 
August  were  my  busy  months  and 
last  year,  June  and  September 
were.” 

A new  design  that  catches  your 
eye  at  her  store  is  a black  cake 
with  white  icing. 

“It’s  for  a black  and  white 
wedding,”  she  smiled.  The  idea 
certainly  is  a memorable  one. 

“Instead  of  the  traditional 
fancy  icing  on  the  cake,  people 
prefer  smooth  icing  all  around  the 
cake,”  said  Kepka.  “It  is  very  ele- 
gant.” 

She  also  carries  silk  or  icing 
flowers  for  decorations,  but  if  the 
customer  wants  fresh  flowers, 
they  must  arrange  that  with  a flo- 
rist. 

When  the  bride  and  groom  cut 
that  specially  made  cake,  it  sym- 
bolizes their  commitment  to  share 
a lifetime  of  happiness.  Kepka 


often  gets  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  couples  who  wish  to  thank 
her  for  helping  to  make  that  spe- 
cial moment  possible.  Many  of 
those  cards  are  available  for  peo- 
ple to  read  as  they  browse. 

Her  future  plans  are  to  teach 
her  son,  Milan,  the  art. 

“I  want  to  do  more  cakes  but  I 
want  to  teach  him  too,”  Kepka 
said.  She  realizes  that  the  load  of 
incoming  cakes  is  getting  too 
great  to  do  herself. 

“She  has  a lot  of  patience,” 
said  her  husband  Steve. 

Kepka  started  from  scratch 
using  flour  and  sugar  to  create  a 
career.  Now,  the  oven  is  on  and 
baking  almost  12  hours  a day.  So 
when  that  next  special  occasion 
arrives  and  you  want  a cake  that 
will  help  make  the  moment  a 
memorable  one,  Jirina  will  be 
available  to  put  her  special 
touches  on  it. 


Leather  links  couple 


Cyril  Taylor  of  Cambridge  puts  care  into  leather  handiwork- 
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By  Ted  Hodgins 

As  you  walk  into  Kitchener’s 
Farmers’  Market,  your  nose  is 
greeted  with  a number  of  smells: 
raw  fish,  fresh  bread,  flowers  and 
leather.  Leather?  You  follow  your 
nose  until  you  come  to  a booth 
parked  near  a comer.  You  are  im- 
pressed immediately. 

An  older  couple  sits  behind  the 
stand.  Doris  Taylor  is  showing  a 
woman  a beautiful  purse  with  a 
unicorn  etched  into  its  side.  Cyril, 
her  husband,  is  sitting  under  a 
bright  light  cutting  the  pattern  of  a 
clock  into  a large  piece  of  leather. 
Everyone  stops  to  watch.  A baby 
sits  up  in  her  stroller,  her  large 
brown  eyes  admiring  a keychain. 
An  older  woman  in  a wheelchair 
stops  and  eventually  buys  a wal- 
let. 

“It’s  for  my  grandson,”  she 
says. 

In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
market,  the  Taylors’  booth  is  an 
island  of  tranquillity. 

“It  started  out  as  a hobby,”  says 
Cyril.  “When  I went  into  retire- 
ment I decided  that  this  would 


make  a good  income.  I’ve  been  so 
busy  that  I may  have  to  retire 
from  retirement.” 

The  72-year-old  became  inter- 
ested in  leather  when  he  was  13. 
A year  later  he  got  a job  as  a shoe 
cutter’s  apprentice. 

“When  I started  I was  so  short 
that  I had  to  stand  on  a crate  to 
work,”  he  said. 

“My  biggest  accomplishment 
at  the  time  was  making  a pair  of 
shoes  for  my  mother  that  she  actu- 
ally wore.” 

Cyril  has  been  involved  in  the 
leather  industry  ever  since.  He  has 
worked  in  everywhere  from  a tan- 
nery to  a shoe  factory.  Almost  ev- 
erything about  the  leather  business 
has  changed  since  he  started. 

“When  I was  an  apprentice 
there  were  100  men  working  in  a 
factory  and  only  one  cutting  ma- 
chine. Now,  there’s  100  machines 
and  only  one  man,”  he  said. 

Doris  is  a big  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  has  worked  with  Cyril 
for  50  years. 

“Be  sure  to  mention  Doris,” 
says  Cyril.  “It’s  a combined  oper- 
ation. We  have  been  partners  for 


48  years.” 

She  handles  most  of  the  sales 
and  talks  to  a lot  of  the  customers 
while  Cyril  works. 

The  booth  features  many  dif- 
ferent items  made  of  leather.  Each 
item  is  handcrafted  by  Cyril.  Ev- 
erything from  purses  to  clocks  are 
made  right  in  front  of  the 
customer’s  eyes. 

A big  selling  point  is  the  fact 
that  Cyril  will  stamp  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  customer  onto  any 
item  sold.  He  also  does  specialty 
items  and  leather  repair  work. 

An  old  friend  of  the  Taylors’ 
comes  up  to  the  booth  and  has  his 
belt  repaired  in  minutes  while 
they  talk. 

The  profitable  venture  has  been 
showing  signs  of  slowing  down, 
probably  due  to  the  tough  eco- 
nomic times,  but  the  Taylors  don’t 
mind. 

“It  was  funny,”  says  Doris. 
“We  went  12  weeks  without  sell- 
ing a purse,  but  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  we  have  sold  four.” 

“We  were  looking  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  slow  down  a bit  and  the 
economy  gave  it  to  us,”  Cyril  said. 


The  two  are  enjoying  their  re- 
tirement in  spite  of  the  work. 

“I  golf  four  days  a week,”  said 
Cyril,  “and  the  funny  thing  is  I’m 
the  youngest  of  the  group.” 

The  Taylors  spend  a lot  of  their 
time  traveling.  Cyril,  originally 
from  England,  and  his  wife  have 
been  all  over  Canada,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  England. 

“We  are  planning  on  going  to 
China  and  maybe  even  Australia,” 
he  said.  “I  want  to  see  what  they 
are  doing  over  there.” 


“We  get  a lot  of  business  from 
Germany  and  Europe.  We  had  one 
couple  come  to  see  us  from  Ger- 
many,” says  Doris.  ‘They  had 
bought  something  from  us  the  first 
time  they  were  in  Canada  and  they 
came  back  to  buy  a clock.  We 
even  had  a man  from  Russia  here 
buying  things.” 

When  you  stop  at  the  Taylors’ 
booth  you  see  more  than  just 
leather.  What  you  will  see  most  is 
love,  the  love  of  a craft  and  the 
love  between  two  people. 
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Creative  ‘Touches 


Potter  sticks  to  trademark 


By  Catherine  O’Brien 

For  Jessica  Steinhauser,  pot- 
tery is  a pleasure.  And  the  story 
of  the  Guelph-based  potter  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  chance  and 
sheer  coincidence. 

If  the  name  doesn’t  ring  a 
bell,  her  mugs,  teapots  and  butter 
dishes  probably  do. 
Steinhauser’ s most  popular 
pieces  have  her  trademark  stick 
people  on  them. 

“I  have  always  drawn  stick 
people,  since  I was  17  or  18, 
making  cards  and  stuff.  I would 
sign  with  stick  people  and  it  be- 
came a trademark,”  she  said. 

The  studio  and  showroom, 
“Vessels”  Porcelain  and  Stone 
house  Pottery,  is  located  in  the 
upper  level  of  a downtown 
Guelph  building.  “Vessels”  Por- 
celain is  the  name  of  founder 
Golda  Sherman’s  work. 
Steinhauser  explains  that  her 
name  translated  into  English 
means  Stonehouse,  which  is  the 
perfect  name  for  her  pottery. 

When  you  enter  the  studio, 

• Steinhauser  and  the  other  potters 
can  be  seen  on  the  left  working 
j by  a large  window.  Usually 
they’re  chatting  to  friends  and  lo- 
cals who  have  come  by  for  a 
visit. 

Steinhauser  said  her  dream  is 
to  get  a studio  in  the  country  with 
fellow  potter  and  companion, 
Craig  Barley. 

“Sometimes  I would  really 
like  to  get  away  from  all  the  peo- 
ple dropping  in.  It’s  really  hard 
to  get  work  done  when  everyone 
comes  in,”  Steinhauser  said  with 
a smile  and  a quick  pause  to 
greet  another  visitor. 

‘They  think  that  it  is  such  a 
neat  place  and  you  can  just  chat. 
I love  it,  but  sometimes  I want  to 
work.” 

Work  is  something  that 
Steinhauser  enjoys  doing. 
Guelph  residents  have  probably 
at  one  time  or  another,  witnessed 
her  speedng  past  on  her  bike  as 
she  dashes  to  the  studio  to  turn 
the  kiln  on  or  off. 

“You  have  to  be  dedicated. 
You  sometimes  have  to  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  because 
you  have  deadlines  to  meet,” 
Steinhauser  said. . 

An  average  day  may  begin  at 


Jessica  Steinhauser 
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8 a.m.  and  last  for  eight  hours, 
but  that  depends  on  orders  or  if 
the  staff  are  preparing  for  a fair. 
Then  the  hours  are  longer. 

“I  work  almost  every  day.  I 
would  like  to  do  it  six  days,  but 
sometimes  it  just  doesn’t  work 
out  I have  to  put  in  an  effort  to 
take  more  time  off,  or  I’m  ex- 
hausted and  then  it  takes  so  long 
to  relax,”  Steinhauser  said. 

She  shares  the  studio  with 
Sherman,  who  established  it  14 
years  ago.  Steinhauser  has  been 
with  her  for  three  years.  Since 
January,  when  Sherman  went  on 
sabbatical,  Steinhauser  has  as- 
sumed all  the  studio  responsibili- 
ties. 

Their  working  together  was 
pure  luck.  Steinhauser  appren- 
ticed for  three  years  in  Germany 
where  she  grew  up.  Shortly  after 
finishing  her  apprenticeship  she 
moved  to  Beamsville. 

“I  worked  there  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  it  wasn’t  for  me.  I 
was  just  being  a production  pot- 
ter and  I had  enough  knowledge 
to  do  my  own  stuff,  so  I quit 
there,”  she  said. 

Steinhauser  then  travelled  a 
bit  in  Canada,  before  going  to  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  in  To- 
ronto, and  asking  for  the  names 
of  some  potters  in  the  area. 

“I  had  never  heard  of  Guelph 
before.  I was  given  the  name  of  a 


potter  in  the  area,”  she  said. 

Steinhauser  was  given 
Sherman’s  number.  She  went  to 
see  Sherman  and  began  working 
with  her  and  lived  with  her  for  a 
while. 

“It  was  really  handy  for  me  to 
come  in  and  share  the  studio  with 
her,”  she  said. 

Although  the  studio  was  very 
well  established  when 
Steinhauser  began  working  there, 
it  did  take  her  some  time  to  get 
herself  established. 

“I  started  going  to  the 
Farmers’  Market  (in  Guelph) 
every  Saturday,  with  a couple  of 
boxes  of  pots.  Slowly  people 
began  to  know  me  and  would  be 
waiting  for  me  at  the  market. 

“Now  I’m  too  busy  to  go  to 
the  Farmers’  Market,”  Stein 
hauser  said. 

The  stick  people  pottery  is 
Steinhauser’s  bread  and  butter, 
but  she  does  create  many  other 
styles  of  pottery. 

“For  me  the  direction  I would 
like  to  go,  is  towards  bigger 
pieces.  I would  like  to  make 
bathroom  sinks,  tubs  and  tiles. 
It’s  more  challenging  stuff,”  she 
said. 

Steinhauser  only  retails,  she 
doesn’t  wholesale  her  work. 

“Gift  stores  tried  to  have  me 
wholesale,  but  it  would  be  me 
working  twice  as  hard  and  get- 
ting half  the  money. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  do  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  a potter  anymore, 
I’d  be  a manager  and  I don’t 
want  to  go  that  route.  I want  to 
stay  a potter.  It  means  I won’t 
have  as  much  money  of  course, 
and  it  means  to  be  a small  busi- 
ness, but  I don’t  need  to  have 
much  money,”  Steinhauser  said. 

Right  now  she  and  the  other 
potters  are  preparing  for  upcom- 
ing fairs  and  tours.  Although  the 
studio  is  filled  with  pottery 
items,  Steinhauser  said  it  isn’t 
enough. 

“There’s  still  lots  of  work 
ahead.” 

Early  this  fall,  they  will  be 
part  of  the  Guelph  Studio  Tour, 
involving  downtown  craft  stu- 
dios. Then  there  is  Fair  Novem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

If  you’re  in  Guelph,  you  can 
visit  her  studio  and  showroom  at 
25 A Wyndham  St.  N. 


Market  showcases  artistic  works 


By  Shelly  Kraft 

Not  everyone  who  creates, 
owns  his  or  her  own  store.  There 
are  those  who  make  things  simply 
as  hobbies.  For  those  people,  and 
for  the  store  owners,  the  Farmers’ 
Market  in  downtown  Kitchener 
runs  arts  and  craft  exhibitions 
every  year. 

The  shows  exhibit  a large  vari- 
ety of  creations  including  fine  art, 
jewelry,  needlecraft,  ceramics  and 
much  more. 

All  of  these  artists  and 
craftspeople  display  and  sell  their 
pieces  but  they  are  also  encour- 
aged to  demonstrate. 

Of  course  not  all  of  them  are 
able  to  do  their  work  at  the  shows, 
says  Mary  Ellen  Wagner,  market 


receptionist.  Artists  can  bring 
their  paint,  but  it  is  harder  for 
woodworkers  to  bring  in  all  their 
equipment.  It  is  interesting 
though,  when  possible,  to  watch 
and  see  how  things  are  made. 

Admission  to  the  shows,  which 
is  $1  for  adults  and  free  for  chil- 
dren and  senior  citizens,  is  open  to 
the  public.  Participation  in  dis- 
playing work  is  also  open  to  the 
public. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  have  his 
or  her  work  shown  must  call  the 
farmers’  market  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  have  the  work  evalu- 
ated. The  space  at  the  exhibitions 
is  limited  and  not  everyone  can  be 
chosen  to  be  part  of  it.  The  market 
has  a committee  that  looks  at  all 
entries  and  decides  what  is  appro- 


priate for  the  shows. 

In  making  these  decisions,  the 
committee  looks  at  originality, 
creativity,  skill  and  duplication. 
Originality  is  a very  important 
factor  because  the  committee 
strives  for  a great  variety  of  dis- 
plays. 

‘They  do  try  to  keep  it  as  close 
to  one  of  a kind  as  possible,”  says 
Wagner.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  woodworker,  but  one  may 
make  toys  while  the  other  makes 
jewelry  boxes. 

Although  the  shows  are  popu- 
lar, there  are  only  four  in  a year. 
They  have  two  spring  shows  and 
fall  shows.  The  next  exhibition  is 
on  Sunday  Nov.  10  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  there  is  also 
one  on  Dec.  8. 


Silver  lining 

Jewelry  buffs  add  sparkle  to  market 


By  Lori  Joslin 

A rainbow  of  semi-precious 
stones  in  intricate  silver-metal  set- 
tings are  displayed  carefully  on  a 
white,  oblong  background. 

In  the  chaotic  bustle  of  the 
Kitchener  Farmers’  Market,  Jules 
Spiegel  looks  over  the  display 
with  pride.  He  and  his  wife,  Bea, 
have  sold  their  hand-made  jew- 
elry at  the  very  same  table  they 
were  first  given  27  years  ago. 

Spiegel  smiles  when  recalling 
how  the  couple  first  got  into  the 
business.  In  1967,  coming  home 
from  Expo  ’67,  they  took  a differ- 
ent route  home,  ending  up  in  a 
small  town  outside  of  Saranac 
Lake,  near  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Dur- 
ing a visit  into  town  the  next  day, 
the  couple  stopped  into  the  local 
insurance  office. 

“The  chap  was  a rock  and 
stone  collector.  We  bought  a tum- 
bler from  him.  The  following  day 
we  went  into  his  office  and  we 
have  been  doing  it  ever  since,” 
Spiegel  said. 

While  working  in  real  estate 
during  the  day,  Spiegel  took  a 
night  course  at  George  Brown 
College  in  silver  and  gold  smi- 
thing. Speigel  still  enjoys  metal- 
work. 

“We  made  everything  you  see 
here,”  he  says,  pointing  to  the  dis- 
play. 

First  getting  the  metal  from  a 
smither,  he  then  has  to  figure  out 
what  he  wants  to  make  and  figure 
out  a design  for  it. 


“We  cut  a lot  of  our  own 
stones,  it’s  design  work  mainly,” 
Speigel  said. 

The  couple  makes  a trip  to 
Tuscon,  Arizona  yearly  to  refur- 
bish their  stock  of  stones.  Dealers 
bring  their  stone  from  all  over  the 
world  there,  to  sell  wholesale  to 
buyers. 

Speigel  remembers  one  trip  in 
1990,  when  he  brought  back 
1,700  pounds  of  stone  in  his  car. 

“It’s  amazing.  You  kind  of 
have  to  crawl  home,”  he  said  with 
a laugh. 

Spiegel  also  studies  stones  and 
draws  on  the  ancient  craft  of  the 
healing  stone. 

Both  Spiegel  and  his  wife  love 
nature.  Using  materials  that  are 
natural  and  not  man-made  appeals 
to  them. 

“We  work  with  it,  that’s  why 
we  like  it  so  well,”  he  said. 

He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  After  taking  the  night 
course  at  George  Brown  he  taught 
a course  in  silversmithing  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Waterloo  cam- 
pus. When  he  started  the  course, 
Spiegel  estimated  he  needed  ap- 
proximately 12  to  15  students  to 
make  it.  He  ended  up  with  30. 

“We  had  a wide  diversity  of 
students,”  said  Spiegel,  “from 
doctors  and  nurses  to  stenogra- 
phers and  machinists.” 

It  was  a 10- week  course.  Spie- 
gel retired  from  teaching  when  he 
found  himself  soldering  his 
students’  jewelry  more  than 
teaching. 


Dishes  for  pets’  sake 


By  John  L.  Tachauer 

Listowel,  known  for  its  abun- 
dance of  craftsmen,  has  one  who 
is  not  nearly  as  popular,  yet  the 
people  who  know  him  find  his 
work  quite  extraordinary. 

Phil  Murray,  a Listowel  wood- 
worker, makes  and  paints  unique 
pet  food  dishes,  complete  with 
heads  and  tails,  and  has  been 
doing  so  for  the  past  10  years,  the 
past  two  in  Listowel. 

Murray  starts  out  with  three 
quite  ordinary  slabs  of  pine. 

“Pine  is  the  best  to  use  because 
it  is  the  easiest  to  carve,”  he  said. 

The  shape  of  a dog’s  (or  cat’s) 
head  is  traced  on  the  first  slab, 
using  a sample  piece.  Using  a 
band  saw,  the  slab  is  then  cut  to 
form  the  animal’s  head. 

This  saw  is  dangerous,  Murray 
warned.  His  son  once  lost  a por- 
tion of  his  baby  finger  on  a band 
saw.  Needless  to  say,  his  son  has 
yet  to  touch  a saw. 

The  backside,  again  using  a 
sample  piece,  is  traced  onto  the 
second  slab  of  wood.  It  is  then 
placed  under  the  band  saw,  where 
it  is  shaped. 

Cutting  the  third  slab  of  wood 
is  tricky,  Murray  said.  A hole  is 
needed  to  be  cut  in  the  middle  of 
the  slab.  That’s  where  the  dog 
dish  is  to  be  located. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  the 
cylinder  saw  is  needed,  a hollow, 
steel  cylinder  with  sharp  teeth  at 
one  end.  It  prevents  rough  “work 
cuts”  from  being  shown,  Murray 


said. 

Both  the  head  and  the  backside 
are  then  fastened,  with  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  glue,  to  the  cen- 
trepiece, forming  the  completed 
pet  dish. 

“What  takes  the  most  time  is 
painting  and  varnishing  the  fin 
ished  products,”  Murray  said. 

It  usually  takes  him  about  15  to 
20  minutes  to  cut  and  glue  each 
dish,  but  on  a good  day,  according 
to  Murray,  it  takes  him  over  half 
an  hour  to  paint  and  varnish  them. 
Acrylic  paint  takes  longer  to  dry 
than  most  paints. 

Murray  makes  about  half  a 
dozen  wooden  works  of  art  each 
day  to  keep  him  busy. 

“It’s  hard  to  part  with  your  cre- 
ations, because  all  of  them  are  so 
unique,”  he  said  with  a shrug, 
when  asked  why  he  doesn’t  sell 
his  works,  “and  it’s  hard  to  sell 
something  you  put  so  much  effort 
into.” 

Murray’s  love  of  animals  cata- 
pulted his  interest  in  making  wood 
carvings  of  animals.  In  fact,  he 
owns  three  cats  and  one  dog  of  his 
own. 

Although  the  lack  of  his  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  explains  why 
he  is  not  popular  among  wood- 
workers in  Listowel,  Murray  ad- 
mits that  he  is  satisfied  with  this 
outcome. 

Murray  will  probably  remain 
an  anonymous  craftsman  of 
Listowel,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
influence  his  great  talent  for  mak- 
ing pet  dishes. 
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Creative  ‘Touches 


Man  offers  a touch  of  glass 


By  Daniel  Harrison 

You  don’t  need  a degree  in 
philosophy  to  be  a stained  glass 
artist,  but  Dave  Wood  has  one 
anyway. 

The  42-year-old  owner  of 
Breslau  Stained  Glass  Art  com- 
muted from  Waterloo  to 
Brampton  until  the  birth  of  his 
first  son  made  him  want  to  stay 
closer  to  home. 

“I  was  intrigued  by  the  material 
and  it  was  a job  I could  stay  at 
home  to  do,”  Wood  said. 

Stained  glass  art  has  been 
around  for  almost  2,000  years  and 
involves  cutting  out  glass  pieces 
and  assembling  them  to  create  in- 
tricate patterns  and  images. 

Wood  worked  out  of  his  home 
until  1978,  when  he  saw  a small 
shop  in  Breslau  was  for  rent.  He 
grappled  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
shopkeeper  — the  regular  hours 
and  paperwork  — for  a week, 
then  took  the  plunge. 

“I  didn’t  do  any  market  survey 
that  decided  Breslau  was  the  place 
for  stained  glass.  It  was  close  to 
where  I was  and  I liked  the  area,” 
he  said. 

He  moved  to  his  present  loca- 
tion in  the  Breslau  Plaza  in  1981. 

Wood  received  his  philosophy 
degree  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity and  has  taught  night 
classes  in  stained  glass  art  at  Con- 
estoga College  since  1980. 

He  has  made  many  windows  in 
his  15-year  career,  including  48 
panes  for  St.  Luke’s  United 
Church  in  Hespeler.  That  job  took 
him  three  months  to  complete.  He 
once  taught  30  art  teachers  stained 
glass  art  in  three  hours. 

‘That  was  my  hardest  assign- 


ment,” he  jokes. 

Stained  glass  art  has  two  diver- 
gent schools.  The  first,  called  lead 
caning,  is  the  traditional  method 
and  is  found  in  most  church  win- 
dows, Wood  said. 

Each  piece  of  glass  is  cut  from 
a pattern  using  a glass  cutter.  The 
glass  is  scored  by  the  cutter,  then 
snapped  off. 

Each  piece  is  then  joined  to  the 
other  pieces  using  one-quarter- 
inch  wide  lead  strips  that  resemble 
railway  tracks.  The  glass  fits  into 
the  railway  tracks  like  a roll-up 
car  window  fits  its  moulding. 

Then  the  pieces  of  glass  are 
successively  joined  together  by 
the  pieces  of  soft,  pliable  cane 
until  the  whole  window  is  fin- 
ished. The  lead  is  then  soldered  at 
the  joints,  and  putty  is  wedged 
into  the  cane-glass  connections  to 
weather-proof  the  window.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  fitted  into  the  window 
frame. 

The  second  method  was  in- 
vented in  1885  by  Louis  Tiffany, 
son  of  the  famous  New  York  jew- 
eler. 

“He  wanted  to  make  windows 
that  were  as  detailed  as  paint 
ings,”  Wood  said. 

Tiffany’s  method  involves 
using  a thin,  adhesive-backed  cop- 
per foil  to  join  the  pieces  of  glass 
together. 

‘This  allows  for  thinner  joints 
between  the  pieces  of  glass  and  al- 
lows much  more  finer  work,” 
Wood  said. 

In  the  Tiffany  method,  solder  is 
spread  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  copper  foil.  The  solder  is 
then  turned  black  using  a patina, 
or  nitric  acid  wash. 

The  Tiffany  method  is  very 


sturdy  and  doesn’t  require 
weather-  proofing. 

Many  of  Tiffany’s  windows 
have  survived,  including  one  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London,  Ont. 

Tiffany  is  also  famous  for  his 
intricate  table  lamps  and  shades, 
the  most  expensive  of  which  re- 
cently sold  for  $500,000.  Wood 
will  sell  you  his  re-creation  for 
$3,500. 

A variety  of  glass  can  be  used 
from  garden-variety  clear  glass  to 
fancy  colored  glass.  Each  type  has 
its  own  personality:  or  color,  tex- 
ture, and  clearness.  Wood  said. 

Glass  is  made  mainly  from  sil- 
ica, or  white  sand.  Historians  be- 
lieve glass  was  invented  by  the 
Egyptians  in  2000  BC,  and  its  first 
European  use  in  windows  was  in 
472  AD.  Most  modem  glass 
comes  from  the  United  States. 
American  glass  is  mostly  ma- 
chine-rolled. 

“Americans  have  the  bulk  of 
the  world  market  — a shop  in 
Sydney,  Australia  will  have  the 
exact  same  glass  I have  in  my 
shop,”  Wood  said.  But  he  added 
that  the  British  and  Germans  are 
the  glass  masters. 

‘They’ve  been  at  it  so  long,” 
he  said. 

The  best  glass  is  hand-blown. 
A glass-master  blows  a piece  of 
hot,  molten  glass  into  a long  cyl- 
inder. When  it  has  reached  the 
right  size,  the  warm  glass  is 
scored,  heated  and  allowed  to  fall 
flat  onto  a rock.  The  glass  does 
not  melt  flat,  but  retains  a charac- 
teristic warp  and  roughness. 

“All  sorts  of  objects  can  be 
made  from  art  glass:  from  win- 
dows, of  course,  to  ornaments, 
boxes  and  jewelry,”  Wood  said. 


His  shop  even  carries  an  art 
glass  kaleidoscope. 

He  said  a beginner  could  buy 
the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
to  make  a nice  stained  glass  win- 
dow for  about  $275. 

“With  that  you  could  make 
your  first  window,  have  a lifetime 
supply  of  tools,  including  a 
grinder,  and  have  one-half  of  the 
foil  and  one-half  of  the  solder  left 
over  for  your  next  project,”  Wood 
said. 

The  tools  needed  include  a 
100- watt  soldering  iron,  a carbide- 
tip  glass  cutter,  grazing  pliers 
(special  glass  pliers  that  only 
touch  at  the  tip  of  the  jaws),  spe- 
cial pattern  shears  and  a diamond 
grinder.  The  grinder  isn’t  neces- 


Photo  by  Daniel  Harrison 

sary,  but  it  allows  the  artist  to 
make  better  fitting  and  looking 
pieces. 

Glass  costs  between  $5  and 
$15  a square  foot,  although  most 
glass  is  $5  to  $6.  Lead  is  $2  for  a 
six-foot  length  and  copper  is  just 
under  $1  for  six  feet.  Copper  ap- 
pears cheaper,  but  you  use  much 
more  solder  with  it. 

The  most  popular  item  made  is 
not  windows,  but  lampshades. 
Wood  sells  a finished  lamp  and 
shade  for  as  low  as  $125,  but  most 
are  from  $700  to  $1,000.  Win- 
dows cost  $60  to  $125  a square 
foot 

And  you  don’t  need  a degree  in 
philosophy  to  appreciate  stained 
glass  either. 


Painter  brings  shirts  to  life 
t 


y Paul  Campbell 

Phil  Irish  has  made  his  voca- 
tion into  a part-time  business  that 
allows  him  to  hone  his  craft  while 
presenting  it  to  the  public. 

He  is  a young  artist,  who  is 
heading  into  his  second  year  of 
Fine  Art  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  He  paints  traditional  can- 
vas-style paintings  on  T-shirts  and 
sells  them  abroad.  The  Waterloo 
man  has  been  doing  this  for  the 
past  two  sum- 
mers and  has 
done  well  for 
himself,  selling 
approximately  20 
shirts  a week. 

“I  have  to  bal- 
ance buying  sup- 
plies and  doing 
business  with 
people  who  want 
to  buy  the  shirts.” 

The  shirts  sell 
themselves,  being  bought  up  as 
fast  as  he  can  produce  them.  Irish 
has  been  creating  them  for  nearly 
six  years  now,  at  first  the  venture 
was  to  make  them  for  himself 
only.  He  later  found  himself  mak- 
ing them  for  friends  too.  Irish 
soon  discovered  what  appealed  to 
the  shirt’s  owner. 

“People  like  to  wear  something 
they  like,”  he  says,  “so  I would 
make  something  for  myself.” 
These  days,  Irish  travels  to 
summer  festivals,  shows  and 


music  concerts.  He  has  found  that 
he  doesn’t  like  to  sell  to  retail 
stores,  because  they  want  to  mark 
up  the  price  too  much  for  his  lik- 
ing. He  paints  right  at  the  festivals 
allowing  customer  input  into  the 
composition  of  the  painting. 

“People  get  excited  about  it 
and  that  gets  me  excited,”  Irish 
says. 

He  prefers  to  have  meaning  in 
his  paintings,  while  he  under- 
stands that  the  modem  world  al- 
lows for  a vari- 
■ ety  of  meanings 
to  be  taken  on  an 
individual  basis. 

“Our  culture 
is  so  diverse,”  he 
explains,  “that  I 
will  interpret  one 
thing,  due  to  my 
background,  and 
you  would  deter- 

Phil  Irish,  T-shirt  artist.  mine  another. 

Photo  by  Paul  Campbell  Irish  takes  hlS 
ideas  from  what  he  reads  and  the 
questions  he  has.  He  also  admits 
that  a lot  of  his  T-shirts  work  is 
based  in  his  humor,  while  more 
serious  works,  done  on  canvas 
take  on  a more  powerful  meaning. 

In  the  future  Irish  would  like  to 
try  to  do  some  work  in  either  film 
or  theatre,  saying  that  this  comes 
from  a frustration  with  the  limita- 
tions of  painting. 

Irish  paints  shirts  in  all  sizes 
and  can  be  reached  at  884-8030, 
Waterloo. 


Wellesley  woman  thrives  on  paper  tole 


By  Tammy  Caron 

Cutting  and  pasting  picture 
prints  together  may  not  sound  like 
the  most  exciting  hobby  to  pass 
away  the  nightly  hours,  but  for 
59-year-old  Irene  Kennell  of 
Wellesley,  it’s  become  more  than 
just  entertainment,  it’s  an  extra  in- 
come. 

Six  years  ago,  she  attended  a 
nightly  paper  tole  class  at  a 
friend’s  home.  Although  at  first 
she  didn’t  take  the  class  seriously, 
Kennell  found  she  enjoyed  it  and 
decided  to  give  it  a try. 

Kennell,  who  has  been  selling 
her  oil  paintings  at  craft  shows 
throughout  southern  Ontario  for 
35  years,  says  that  paper  tole  is 
uncommon  because  few  people 
want  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
work  involved. 

“Paper  tole,  I find  now,”  said 
Kennell,  “is  something  new  where 
as  oil  paintings  have  been  around 
for  years.” 

Having  grown  up  on  a farm 
outside  of  Millbank,  she  moved  to 
Wellesley  in  1952  and  opened  up 
a small  shop  in  her  home  called 
Irene’s  Studio  shortly  after  1957. 

Kennell  says  that  she  has  al- 
ways loved  art  and  that  it  even 
goes  back  to  when  she  was  in 
public  school  where  she  would 
draw  her  own  pictures  and  paint 
them  with  watercolors. 

“I’ve  always  enjoyed  drawing 


and  painting  or  just  doing  some- 
thing with  my  hands,”  Kennell 
said. 

The  studio  contains  a combina- 
tion of  paintings,  paper  tole, 
Royal  Battenburg  lace  collars  and 
a number  of  bunnies  and  dolls  that 
have  the  lace  interwoven  through- 
out the  material. 

With  the  help  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Daena,  who  makes  the 
dolls  and  bunnies,  Kennell  sells 
the  crafts  at  St.  Jacobs  Farmers’ 
Market  every  Saturday  as  well  as 
holding  a full-time  dispatcher’s 
position  in  the  traffic  department 
at  J.M.  Schneiders. 

Every  evening  after  dinner, 
Kennell  spends  two  or  three  hours 
cutting  and  pasting  or  painting 
while  listening  to  classical  music 
on  the  radio  because  she  says  the 
music  is  really  soothing  and  relax- 
ing. 

It  takes  approximately  10  to  15 
hours  to  complete  a 20-by-24 
framed  paper  tole  picture,  about 
three  hours  for  each  bird. 

For  each  figure  in  the  picture, 
about  five  to  eight  identical  prints 
must  be  made.  One  print  is  kept 
whole,  while  the  remaining  are  cut 
into  pieces  and  glued  together  to 
give  the  end  product  a three-di- 
mensional look. 

She  then  reshapes  the  figure  by 
curling  or  bending  it  with  her  fin- 
gers or  a shaping  tool,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a pencil. 


“I  try  to  give  it  as  much  of  a 
natural  look  as  possible,”  Kennell 
said,  “the  birds  are  really  time- 
consuming  but  they  come  out  real 
life-like.”  Even  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  are  emphasized  by  pinch- 
ing with  a tweezer. 

Kennell  then  adds  the  finishing 
touches  by  painting  the  back 
ground  and  adding  sparkles  for 
snow  or  a glass  coat  liquid  paint 
for  water. 

The  Battenburg  lace,  which 
originates  from  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  is  an  import  from 
China. 

“The  lace  took  off  very  well,” 
said  Kennell,  “there’s  a lot  of  peo- 
ple into  Victorian.” 

A 20-by-24  paper  tole  picture 
costs  $300,  an  8-by-10  costs  $125, 
the  lace  collars  cost  $24.95  and 
the  bunnies  are  $45.  The  dolls  are 
anywhere  form  $40  to  $55.  An  oil 
painting  ranges  from  $200  to 
$500. 

Although  it’s  just  a hobby,  she 
plans  on  retiring  in  a couple  of 
years  and  said  that  “this  will  be 
my  little  business. 

“I’m  pretty  conservative  when 
it  comes  to  spending  money  so  I 
want  good  quality,”  Kennell  said. 

“I  like  things  that  are  elegant- 
looking, things  that  are  different 
and  not  too  faddish.  I feel  my 
crafts  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
design  so  I ask  a slightly  higher 
price.” 
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Teacher  finds  ceramics  relaxing 


Ceramics  student  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  greenware 

Pnoto  by  Jamie  Slater 


By  Jamie  Slater 

If  Patricia  Boucher’s  theory  on 
ceramics  is  correct,  then  she  must 
be  one  of  Kitchener-Waterloo’s 
best  known  relaxation  therapists. 

Boucher,  owner  of  Patricia’s 
Ceramic  Boutique,  386  Gage  St., 
Kitchener,  believes  that  working 
with  ceramics  is  a form  of  therapy 
used  to  focus  concentration  and 
relax  the  sculptor. 

“Ceramics  is  a hobby  that  is 
very  relaxing  ...  it  totally  calms 
you,”  she  says.  “Even  hospitals 
use  it  to  relax  patients.” 

Although  Boucher  finds  it  re- 
lieves stress,  she  certainly  does 
not  think  that  it  is  boring.  In  fact, 
she  has  spent  much  of  her  life 
learning  and  teaching  the  art  of 
ceramics. 

Boucher  moved  from  Kitche- 
ner to  Montreal  in  the  late  1960s 
and  opened  a small  studio  where 
she  taught  her  craft.  During  her 
stay  in  Montreal,  she  entered  a 
North  American  ceramics  contest. 
Out  of  the  40  pieces  she  and  her 


students  entered,  her  studio  won 
37  awards.  Boucher  herself  won 
several  second  and  third-place 
prizes. 

She  moved  back  to  Kitchener 
and  opened  the  boutique  in  1983. 
Since  then,  Boucher  has  offered 
seasonal  courses  and,  with  130 
students  enrolled  for  the  upcom- 
ing September  session,  the  move 
has  been  a positive  one. 

During  the  sessions,  which  last 
14  weeks,  she  hopes  to  teach  all  of 
her  students  to  feel  comfortable 
with  ceramics,  as  they  work  from 
slip,  to  greenware,  to  finished 
product. 

Both  Boucher  and  her  sister  are 
licensed  by  Duncan  ceramic 
teachers.  They  are  convinced, 
however,  that  everyone  can  be 
successful  at  ceramics. 

“Everybody  can  do  what  we  do 
whether  beginner  or  advanced,” 
Boucher  says. 

The  boutique  is  separated  into 
three  sections.  It  is  in  the  back  of 
the  of  the  shop  where  the  process 
of  ceramics  actually  begins. 


Through  a dark  doorway, 
Boucher’s  uncle,  Frank,  is  found 
pouring  the  liquid  slip  into  con- 
crete casts,  which  can  weigh  up  to 
75  pounds  and  often  require  the 
strength  of  two  people  to  take 
them  off. 

Once  poured,  the  slip  remains 
in  the  cast  for  about  20  minutes 
and  is  then  dumped  out.  There  is, 
however,  a remainder  of  slip  that 
forms  the  ceramic  shell  around  the  I 
mould  that  later  becomes  the  i 
greenware.  | 

After  five  hours,  the  cast  is  re- 1 
moved  and  the  greenware  is  left  to  1 
dry  for  a day  and  then  placed  on 
the  shelf  for  purchasing. 

Once  purchased,  the  greenware 
is  ready  to  be  stained,  painted  or 
dry  brushed,  which  is  the  current 
trend  because  of  its  realistic  look. 
The  greenware  itself  is  inexpen- 
sive to  buy. 

“We  have  some  greenware  that 
sells  for  25  cents  up  to  a pedestal , 
which  is  about  $42,”  Boucher 
says. 

After  the  initial  coating,  the 


greenware  must  then  be  fired  in 
the  kiln.  The  piece  must  be  baked 
in  2,000  F heat  for  one  day. 

Once  removed,  it  is  usually 
painted  again,  then  re-fired.  Most 
pieces  require  a minimum  of  two 
firings. 

Finally,  after  hours  of  hard 
work,  the  piece  is  ready  to  take 
home.  Many  of  Boucher’s  stu- 


dents give  their  work  as  gifts.  But 
some  find  it  hard  to  part  with  their 
projects  and  end  up  with  more 
lamps  and  vases  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with. 

Whether  you’re  a future  Mi- 
chelangelo or  just  looking  for  a re- 
laxing hobby,  Patricia’s  Ceramic 
Boutique  offers  the  best  of  both 
worlds  for  ceramics  enthusiasts. 


Conestoga  students  join  talents 


Mark  Fenn  and  Mike  Huehn  display  some  of  their  shirts. 


T-shirt  venture 
proves  popular 

By  Renee  Ammendolia 

It  isn’t  often  that  college  stu- 
dents have  the  time  or  the  money 
to  turn  their  creative  abilities  to 
successful  business  endeavors. 

Yet,  according  to  Conestoga 
College  student  Mark  Fenn,  the 
opportunities  to  be  gained  from 
running  a silkscreening  business 
are  worth  the  risks  involved. 

Fenn  and  his  partner,  Mike 
Huehn,  first  decided  to  start  the 
Fenn  and  Huehn  Garment  com- 
pany after  seeing  the  Conestoga 
College  orientation  shirts.  It  was 
decided  that  Huehn  would  take  on 
the  marketing  aspects  of  the  deal 
and  Fenn  would  look  after  cloth- 
ing and  design. 

“I  can  draw  and  I’d  think  to 
myself  when  I saw  different 
pieces,  I can  do  something  better 
than  this.  I’ve  been  drawing  all 
my  life  and  I thought  we  could 
make  some  money,”  Fenn  said. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  start  up 
my  own  business,  and  since  I’m 
good  at  art,  I wanted  to  do  some- 
thing with  my  artistic  abilities.” 

The  pair  checked  out  the  com- 
petition, found  out  what  clothing 
distributors  were  available  and 
who  would  do  the  actual  printing 
of  the  shirts  they  produced. 

But  many  things  had  to  be  ac- 
complished before  they  could 
begin.  The  partners  had  to  register 
for  business  licences  in  Toronto 
and  learn  more  than  how  to  draw 
the  pictures. 

“Personally,  I learned  more  in 
six  months  of  starting  up  a busi- 
ness than  in  two  years  of  college. 
Though  marketing  and  economics 
helped,  what  looks  good  on  paper 
doesn’t  always  pertain  in  real 
life,”  Fenn  said. 

The  silkscreening  process  is 
done  at  a company  which  special- 
izes in  it. 


Fenn  creates  the  design  which 
first  must  be  drawn  on  a white 
piece  of  paper  in  black  marker. 
This  is  called  a camera-ready  pic- 
ture. The  picture  is  then  taken,  put 
on  to  a screen  and  the  screeners 
do  color  separations. 

“Most  silkscreeners  can  only 
do  four  colors  and  the  most  I’ve 
seen  is  six.  It  is  more  expensive 
for  more  colors,”  Fenn  said. 

Printed  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts 
are  always  in  demand  because 
businesses,  whether  they  are  res- 
taurants, corporations  or  the  local 
clubs  in  town,  use  them  as  a mode 
of  advertising.  The  two  partners 
have  already  produced  sweatshirts 
for  the  Superbowl  season,  Con- 
estoga board  of  director  shirts  as 
well  as  several  other  items. 

‘They  give  me  the  idea,  and  I 
work  with  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,”  Fenn  said. 

In  the  silkscreening  business, 
there  is  plenty  of  competition. 
Sometimes,  Fenn  and  Huehn  have 
to  bid  for  deals  against  other  man- 
ufacturers. Though  they  have  ad- 
vertised in  the  Kitchener- Water- 
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loo  Pennysaver,  their  business 
does  extremely  well  through 
word-of-mouth  advertising. 

Their  next  project  is  to  make 
promotional  T-shirts  for  the  Wrig- 
ley’s  Spearmint  Gum  company. 

Fenn  admits  that  he  does  his 
best  work  in  the  evening.  He  re- 
quires that  he  be  alone  to  create 
the  designs  that  will  appear  on  the 
shirts  worn  by  many  people. 

Eventually,  Fenn  would  like  to 
open  up  a retail  store. 

“I  want  to  do  my  own 
designing  for  my  own  line  of  any- 
thing. I would  like  to  someday 
come  up  with  a design  that  could 
compete  with  Vuamet  and  I defi- 
nitely want  my  stuff  to  be  my 
own.” 

Fenn  enjoys  the  art  aspect  as 
well  as  the  business  aspect  of  his 
job  and  wishes  to  continue 
throughout  the  upcoming  school 
year. 

“I  love  it.  It  really  is  a weird 
feeling  seeing  your  art  on  a T- 
shirt.  Seeing  somebody  wear  a 
shirt  that  you’ve  created  feels 
good,”  he  said. 


Waterloo  tattooer  leaves 
his  mark  on  living  canvas 


By  Barbara  Jackson 

George  Lewis  is  a talented  in- 
dividual. He  can  help  you  shock 
your  mother,  solidify  a secret 
love-bond  and  allow  you  to  ex- 
press your  sense  of  individuality. 
Lewis  is  the  self-proclaimed,  pre- 
miere tattoo  artist  of  the  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  region. 

Lewis  has  decorated  a lot  of 
skin  in  his  11  years  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

“I’d  say  I’ve  given  around 
30,000  so  far,”  he  says.  Sporting 
13  of  his  own  colorful  creations, 
George  is  a walking  billboard  for 
the  fruits  of  his  art. 

His  business  is  housed  in  an  in- 
conspicuous home  on  King  Street, 
a few  metres  west  of  the  Welcome 
to  Waterloo  sign  that  divides  the 
two  cities.  The  interior  is  hardly 
the  stereotypical  den  of  Hell’s 
Angel  iniquity  that  one  might  ex- 
pect. 

Upon  arrival,  you  are  greeted 
by  a carpeted,  air-conditioned  en- 
vironment, complete  with  a recep- 
tion desk  and  waitingroom. 
Sketches  of  potential  tattoo  de- 
signs hang  from  the  walls  like  car- 
pet samples  in  an  interior 
decorator’s  office.  The  Easy  Rider 
magazine  resting  on  a nearby  cof- 
fee table,  however,  indicates  that 
this  place  is  not  without  some  ele- 
ment of  danger,  if  only  in  the 
mind  of  George  Lewis’s  next 
human  canvas. 

Confident  in  his  technique, 
Lewis  proudly  brandishes  the 
tools  of  his  trade. 

“This  is  the  needle,”  he  says. 

The  client  chooses  the  art  de- 
sign that  he  or  she  wants  — Lewis 
recommends  that  a unique,  per- 
sonalized design  is  the  most  re- 
warding — and  it  is  then  drawn 
onto  the  skin,  which  has  been 
shaved  and  annointed  with  alco- 
hol. Lewis  traces  the  design  with 
needle  injections  of  ink. 

“It  doesn’t  hurt  any  more  than 
a cat  scratch,”  says  Lewis,  and 


within  as  litde  as  15  minutes,  the 
design  has  been  completed. 

Lewis’s  prices  average  $2  per 
minute,  and  a small  tattoo  will 
take  about  15  minutes  to  com- 
plete. This  price  will  vary  with 
size  and  detail.  Lewis  insists  that 
the  customer  pay  upfront. 

“If  they’ve  already  paid  you, 
they  aren’t  as  likely  to  chicken- 
out  half-way  through  the  process.” 

Tattoos  have  recently  re- 
claimed their  social  dignity  as 
several  celebrities  have  notori- 
ously flaunted  their  prized  mark- 
ings. Lewis  prides  himself  on  the 
quality  of  customer  that  he  attract^, 
on  a local  level.  ^ 

“If  you  present  your  business 
in  a certain  manner,  you  are  going 
to  attract  a certain  type  of  custo- 
mer. We  see  doctors,  lawyers, 
nurses  and  lots  of  ladies.  In  fact, 
60  per  cent  of  my  customers  are 
women,”  Lewis  said. 

The  question  of  AIDS  trans- 
mission is  always  on  the  mind  of  a 
tattoo  artist,  and  Lewis  guarantees 
the  safety  of  his  procedure,  adding 
that  his  needles  are  painstakingly 
sterilized. 

‘There  haven’t  been  any  docu- 
mented cases  of  a person  con- 
tracting AIDS  from  a tattoo,  but 
it  is  an  important  issue,”  Lewis 
says. 

Lewis  warns  that  prospective 
tattoo  enthusiasts  stay  away  from 
younger,  more  inexperienced  art- 
ists “because  the  needles  are  so 
expensive,  the  newer  guys  will  be 
reluctant  to  follow  the  proper  ster- 
ilization process,  and  this  is  what 
causes  problems.” 

When  asked  what  it  was  that 
gave  him  the  most  satisfaction 
from  the  practice  of  his  art,  Lewis 
responded:  “An  ordinary  artist  can 
paint  a picture  on  a canvas,  and  it 
could  end  up  at  the  Sally-Ann  or 
in  the  trash  somewhere,  but  my 
tattoo’s  last  for  the  rest  of  a 
person’s  life. 

Tattoos  are  not  the  only  thing 
colorful  about  George  Lewis. 


